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PREFACE. 



in the follomhg pages the great object of 
the author has been to simplify the subject 
of Grammar so much, that the pupil should 
be led on by easy gradations, from the first 
rudiments of the art, to the parsing of the 
English language with fluency : it is not his 
province to say how far he has accomplished 
his aim. 

As Lindley Murray still continues to be 
regarded a leading authority on Grammar, 
it has been considered prudent to retain his 
definitions and arrangementa so far as it could 
consistently be done; therefore, the transi- 
tion from the one to the other, will be easy 
to those who may give the preference to this. 

As the following work is founded on prac- 
tice rather than theory, it is hoped it will 
meet with a welcome from those teachers 
who make parsing the great basis of gram* 
maticai instruction. 

London, February, 1850. 



A PRACTICAI^ 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



INTRODUCTION, 

1. Gramhab 18 the art of expvesring onr 
ideas with propriety, that is, aocQrding to the 
usage of well-educated persons, moying in 
respectable society. 

2. It is usually divided into four parts, 
namely, — Or»thog'-ra-phy , Et-y-mol'-o-gy , 
Syiftax and Pros^ro^^t 



?PT' 



PART I, 

OBTHOOBAPHTf 

3. Obthogbapht teiu^hes the nature and 
power of letters, aqd the just method of 
spelling words. 

4. The English language consists of twen-> 
ty*six letters, called the Alphabet; some 
languages have a greater number than twen- 

B 
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ty-filx, and others not so many; thm, m the 
Latin there are only twenty-two letters^ in 
the Greek twenty-four, in the French twen- 
ty-three, and in the Spanish twenty-seyen. 
^5. These letters s^ divided inti two dis- 
tinct kinds, namely, vowels and consonants. 

6. A Yowel has a perfect sound of itself, 
and is formed by opening the mouth in a 
particular manner, as a, o. 

7. A consonant cannot be aounded with- 
out the help of a vowel, thus / and b require 
the rawel e to form their proper sounds. 

8. The vowels are a, e, t, o, u, and some* 
times 1^ and y ; all'ihe other lottos are con- 
sonants. 

9. fFand y are consonants when they be- 
gin a word or syllable, but in every other 
situation they are vowels. 

10. When two vowels come tc^ther in 
one syllable, as ou in sound, they are called a 
dxpkthong; and in Hke manner, ^hen tiiree 
come together, 2Aiew in view, they are caUel 
a triphtJwnff, 

11. A diphthong is sud to be proper when 
both the vowels are sounded, as oi in voice; 
and improper when only one of them is 
sounded, as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 



12. Words are duttmct sounds by which 
we express our thoughts ; when a word con* 
sists of only one syllable, it is called a mo- 
no-syr-la-ble, when it contains many syllables 
it is called a pol-y-4yr-hirble. 

13. A word is said to be prim'*i-tive when 
it cannot be shortened or reduced to one 
more sunple, as man, good, content 

14. A word is called de-riV-a-tive when 
it can be shortened or reduced to something 
more idmple, as, boyish, virtuous, repentance^ 
which may be reduced to boy, nirtue, repent* 

QUBSTI0K9 FOR WXAMTNATlpy.* 

1. Wbftt k GnyamaK P What is meant by iTith 
propriety? 

2. How 18 grammar divided ? Kame the parts. 

3. What does Orthography teadh? 

4. How many letters has the English al^abetP 
Have all langoages twenty-sizF How many the 
Latin? the Greek? the French? the Spamsh? 

5. Hew are the letters divided? 

6. A vowel has what? How is it formed? 

7. Describe a consonant? What do / and h require? 
S. Name the vowels. Whidi are the consonants ? 
9. When are w and y consonants? What are they 

when not consonants ? 

* ThMe qvestkns may be aittwered either In writing, or Terbally 
in daant, noireiinizlng the exact words of the text, but their meaa- 
Jnff in the popil'a ewi^ language. 

b2 
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10. Whftf are two vowels oomiag tpgetlier in on« 
syllable ciitled 7 Wbat are three ^oWeis called ? 

11. When is a diphthong said to be proper^ WheA 
improper ? 

12. What are words ? What iS a wdrd rf ond efU 
lable called ? What a wcrrd of many syllables ? 

13. When is a word said to be primitive? 

14. When is a word called derivative? 

sitEBCisiis m obthogsIpht. 

8. Tell me which are the vowels in the following 
words: — ^hat — ^pin — ^not-^ure — ^pen — pit — ^tin — her — 
sand — pond — hemp — pump — some — lime — ^time-* 
seem— have— door— content— intend. 

Name or write down six words that contain tWd 
consonants and one Vowel eacB; as fnet 

Name me ax that contain two vow^ and titb o6n- 
sonants each, as pine. 

Name me six that contain three consonants and one 
vowel each, as sand. 

In the following tell me where to is a consonant, 
and where it is a vowel ( when— now— &wn— will— 
tower-^what— ^o#tt. 

Tell me when y is A vowel^ and wh^n a eoiisontuit 
in the following : — ^key — year — hymn — toy— ^youtlt-^ 
system — ^yonder. 

10. Tdl me which letters make the diphthongs in 
the following words : — pound -^ saint ^ voice—" toy-* 
good — ^need — ^friend — ^thought— pain. 

Which letters form the triphthongs in the fcilloWiiig 
intords t — adieii — ^View — ^beati— beatity. 

11. In the following words, tell me wluch contain 
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proper cy|»litboog8,aq4wliioii inq^per ones: — tound— > 

choice — fjur — bread ^- toy — noun — death— ^pointr— 
health — ^friend — joiner. 

18. Form the following primitive words into deri- 
Taliye ones :— content— firm— sobwp — lord — Irieiid— » 
industr7'**power — girl— sorrow. 

14. Reduce the following derivatiYe words to prim- 
itive ones : — government — jojful-^mildest — ^beautiful 
— sinfid — dutiful — ^industrious — sleepless— boyish — 
laughter. 



PAET IL 

ETYMOLOGY. 

' 1. i3T-Y-MOi*'-o-&Y treats of the different 
cn-ders of wordsy their Tarious chaligesy and 
their deriyations. 

2. The English language contains nearly 
fifty thousand words^ yet as great as this 
number is» those w<hh1s are easily classed into 
nine different kinds^ which, in grammar, are 
called '* Parts of Speech." 

S. These Parts of Speech are known by 
the following names : — ^the Article, the Noun, 
the Adjective, the Pronoun, the Verb, the 
Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, 
and the Inteijection* 

b3 
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4. An Article is a word put before a iioilit 
to show the extent of its meaning, as a garden, 
un eagle, the woman. 

5. In English there are only two arti€le% 
a and the; a becomes aiz before a Towel,* and 
befbrid to A, not sounded in speaking, as €a/k 
acoril, aii AoUr ; but if the A be sounded, thd 
a only is to be used> as a hand, a heart, a 
highway. 

6. ^ is called the miefinite article^ because 
it does not define or clearly pinnt out the thing 
of which we speak, as. Give me a booh, that 
is any book. 

t. The is called the definite article^ becaiksd 
it does define^ or clearly point out the thing of 
which we speak, as, Give me the book, that is, 
i^me particular bdoh* 

8. A noun, without aiiy article to limit it, 
is taken in its widest sense, as a Candid tem- 
per is proper fot man^ that is, ifor all man^^ 
kind. J . 

<2tJBSTI(mS FOB liXAlOlf ATIONk 
i. Of w&at does Etymology treat? 
Si How many words does the English language 

^ A #ord Mginning witk a vow^l or voweI«, lutTing the long aoimd 
o^ If, tak^ a not an before it,' is a ewe, a unit ; this will also appljr 
to havtnf tht aonnd of w, ai a one taorw ehaiaa. 
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contiuii ? Ibto what are they euSlj dassedf Wbat 
are they called f 

3. Name the Parts df Speecli. 

4. Where is the article put f Whj thus placed t 
8, How many articles are there? Wheii does a 

become an f Bead the note at the bottom of the page, 
and tell tdA\£ a alwajrs becomes mi beibre a rowel. 
Is on used beibre an k sounded in speaking ? 

6. What is a called? Why thus called? 

7. What is the called? Why is it thus called? 

8. In what sense is a noun teicen that has no article 
to limit it ? 

EXEBCIBS8 ON THE ABTICLE O. 

5. Put either a or on, as the sense may require, 
before the following words: — house— hour — actor — 
horse — abbey-*hand — ^honour — unit — ewe— cow — inn 
•^-ox — field^^bonest man — ^useful horse-^pleasant day 
-"-artful boy. 

1. A Noun is the name of toy thing that 
toistfly or of which we can form an idea ot 
opinion, as London, man, virtue. 

2» A noun may be known by its making 
sense with the article a, an, or they as a man, 
an owl, the field; or by its making sense of 
itself, as virtue, vice. 

3. Proper noiins are the names of persons^ 
places, seas, rivers, ships, &c ; as William, 
Liverpool, the Baltic* the Thames^ the Alberts 
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4. Common nouns are the names of bjox 
mals and things in general, as a hore^ a tre% 
a flower, the river. 

5. To nouns belong gender, number, and 
case, and they are all of th^ third person whej^ 
spoken of, and of the second when spoken to, a» 
Henry never neglects his studies; Fiel 
George, you have hurt your sister* 

QUESTIONS VOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What is a noun? 

2. How may a noun be known 7 

3. Of what ax« proper nouns the names P 

4. Of what are common nouns the names? 

5. What belong to nouns? Of what person are 
nouns when spoken off Of what person when spoken 
tof 

EXERCISES ON NOUNS. 

2. Name or write down ten words that will make 
sense with a and the, and do not forget thejr will be 
nouns, thus: — 

A chair. The chair. 

A flower. Hie flower. 

Name or write down ten nouns that will make sens« 
of themselves, as wisdom, follj. 

Write the following words in two columns, placing 
the proper nouns on the left hand, and the common 
ones on the right: — 

William, sugar, Spdn, wheat, grass, pears, Eliza, 
^^% John, carpet, France, Leeds, duck, soldier* 
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draper, tiie Severn, Paris, bojr^ George, ^1, Martha, 
street, wind, wasp, Manchestei^f Yorkshire, salt, the 
Atlantic, tke Majestic, Russia, drake, doth, thus : — 
William. sugar. 

Spain. wheat. 

Name me ten words that are proper names, as 
Bath, Mary* 

Name me ten Words that are common nouns, or 
names of things, as water, table. 

GENt^EB OF KOU!^S. 

1. Gfei^DEBisthediBtinctiotiofsex. There 
are tbree genden^, the masculine, the femi- 
nine, and the neater; hj neuter is meant 
neither of the two, that is, neither masculine 
nor feminine. 

2. The masculine gender denotes animalg 
of the male kind, as a man, a lion. 

3. The fenoinine gender signifies animals 
of the female kind, as a woman, a lioness. 

4. The neuter gender denoties whatever is 
without life, as a field, the river, a stone. 

5. When a word will apply to either male 
or female, we usually call it the common gen- 
der, as a parent, a i^elation, d. neighbour. 

6. Some nouns, naturally neuter, are fre- 
quently spoken of as mascidine or feminine; 
thus, the sun is considered mascuUne on 
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acooimt of his mighty power, jmd toe moon 
femininej because she receiTes her light from 
the Sim. 

7. There are three ways of distinguishing 
the sex, namely, by different words, by dif- 
ferent endings, and by prefixing another 
word. 



BT DnrFBBBKT WORDS. 



M<jik. 


FemaiU, 


Mcik. 


Female. 


Bachelor 


Maid 


Horse 


Mare 


Beaa 


Belle 


Husbaad 


Wife 


Boar 


Sow 


King 


Queen 


Boy 


Giii 


Lad 


Lass 


Back 


Doe 


Lord 


Lady 


Brother 


Sister 


Man 


Woman 


Bullock 


Heifer 


Master 


Mistress 


Cock 


Hen 


Nephew 


Kiece 


Dog 


m^\ 


Bam 


Ewe 


Drake 


Duck 


Sir 


Madam 


Earl 


Countess 


Sloren 


Slut 


Father 


Mother 


Son 


Daughter 
Hind 


Friar 


Nun 


Stag 
Uncle 


Grander 


Goose 


Aunt 


Hart 


Roe > Wizard 

BT DIFFBBENT BBBING8. 


Witcb 


Male. 


Female^ 


Mcik. 


Female, 


Abbot 


Abbess 


Author 


Authoress 


Actor 


Actress 


Baron 


Baroness 




Atfmiiiittratriz 


Bridegroon 


L Bride 


Adulterer 


Adulteress 


Benefactor 


Bendactress 


Ambassador Ambassadress 


\ Caterer 


Cateress 


Arbiter 


Arbitress 


Chanter 


Chantress 
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MaU. 
Condactor 
Coimt 
Deacon 
Duke 
Elector 
Emperor 
Encnanter 
Execator 
Governor 
Heir 
Hero 
Hunter 
Host 
Jew 

Laadgrare 
Lion 

Msrquesis 
Mayor 



FanaU, 

Conductress 

Countess 

Deaconess. 

Duchess 

Electress 

Empress 

Enchantress 

Executrix 

Grovemess 

Heiress 

Heroine 

Huntress 

Hostess 

Jewess 

Landgravme 

Lioness 

Marchioness 

MajFortsft 



Patroft 

Peer 

Poet 

Priest 

Prince 

Prior 

Prophet 

Protector 

Shepherd 

Songster 

Sorcerer 

Sultan 

Tiger 

Traitor 

Tutor 

Viscount 

Votary 

Widower 



Fernaih. 
Patrcmeas 
Peeress - 
Poetess 
Priestess 
Princess 
Prioress 
Prophetess 
Protectr^s 
Shepherdess 
Songstress 
Sorceress 
Sultaness 
Tigress 
Traitress 
Tutoress 
Viscountess 
Votaress 

Widow 



BT PBsnxnia ahothsb word. 



A bull-calf 
A cock-sparrow 
A he-bear 
A he-goat 
A erand-father 
A horse-foal 
A man-servant 
A male-child 
Male descendants 



A cow-calf 

A hen-sparrow 

A she-bear 

A she-goat 

A grand-mother 

A mare-foal 

A maid-serrant 

A female-child 

Female descendants 



QXJE8TI0KS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What is gender? Name the three genders 
What is meant by the neuter? 

2. What does the masculine gender denote? 
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3. W1iAidoat«liefenuii]iiei%i|il)r? 

4. What the neater P 

5. What do joa call the gender when the word wi(l 
apply to either male or female P 

6. How are nonna, naturally ne^ter, frequentlj 
spoken at? Why ia the son oonaidered maacoline ? 
Why the moon feminine f 

7. How many ways are there of dirtingqiahing ibe 
sex? ThefirstP The aecondP ThethirdP 



BXBBCI6K8 OV THB GENBEB OF KOTTlf 8. 

2. Name or write six nouns of the masculine gen- 
der, as father, soldier. 
S. Name six of ibe feminine gender, as giil, duck. 

4. Name six (tf the neater, as bread, milk. 

5. Name three of the common gender, as bird, 
cousin. 



NUMBER OF NOUKQ. 

1. Nouns have two numbers, the singular 
and the plural; the singuhir denotes onl^ 
one person or thing, as a boy, a top; the 
plural signifies more than one, as boys, 
tops. 

2. Some nouns are used only in the an- 
gular form, as wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, 
pride ; others only in the plural, as bellows, 

issors, riches, ashes, yictuals. 
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3. Some nouis «re the siuue in both mim- 
ben, as, deer, sheep, swine; but we can easily 
make these nngular by the article a or an, as, 
I bought a sheep. 

4. The plural number of nouns is gen^^ 
rally formed by adding s to the rangular, as, 
boy, boys; girl, girls; slate, slates. 

5. Nouns ending or, ck* sh, or «,t are 
made plural by adding es to the singular, as, 
box, boxes; church, churches; lash, lashes; 
loss, losses. 

6. Nouns that end in for fe, are mostly 
made plural by changing Hieforfe into vet, 
as, loaf, loaves; wife, wives. 

7* The following words are to be excepted, 
as they only take s in the plural; brief, chief, 
grief, handkerchief, hoof, proof, roof, dwarf, 
scarf, wharf, gulf, turf, fife, safe, strife. 

8. Nouns ending in ff have the r^olar 
plurals, as, stuff, stuffs ; ruff, ruffii ; formerly 
staff made staves, but it now makes staffs. 

9. Nouns that end in y, with a vowel imme- 
diately before it, take s for the plural, as, key, 
keys; delay, delays. 

* Wben a word ends in dk, hATing tlM Mond of i^, it takes « in tb« 
plnral, m monarch, monarch!. 

t Nnoni ending in o, preceded by a conionant, alio lunallj take 
M, ai, hero, heroes. 

C 
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10. Those tbat haye no odm Yowd in the 
Bame syllable with the y^ change the y into 
ieiy as, beauty, beauties; fly, flies. 

11. Many nouns form their phirab irro- 
gnlarly, that is, not according to the ndee 
given, thus: — 



Womaity 

Ox, 

Chad, 

Brother, 

Goose, 

I'ooth, 

Mouse. 

Louse, 

Die for gamii^. 

Die fbr ooi&xng. 

Penny. 



ThsnL 
Mien,. 
Women, 
Oxen, 
Children, 
Brethren, 
Geese, 
Teedi, 
Moe, 
Lice, 
Dice, 
Dies, 
Penod. 



12. Some Latin, Greek, and French words 
still retain their ori^nal plurals, as 



Sn^glfdeer. 


Fbrnd. 


An-i-mal-ca-lam, 


An-i-mal'-cu-la, 


Axis, 


Axes, 


Bandit, 


Banditti, 


Basis, 


Bases, 


Beau, 


Beaux, 


Da'-tnm, 


Da'ta, 


Dictum, 


Dicta, 


Focus, 


Z^S 


Ellipsis, 


ElUpses, 


Jlfiifty^ 


Lidtoes. 
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Memorandum, Memoranda, 

Monsieur, Messieurs, 

Radius, Ba'-di-i, 

Stra'-tum, Strata, 

Vir-tu-OHBo. Vir-tu-o-sL 

QT7E8TIOVB FOB EXAMTNATIOIT. 

1. How many numbers haye noonsf Wliat doei* 
ihe singular denote? Wliat the plural? 

2. Name some nouns that ne used obIj in the sin- 
gular form. Name some that are used only in tlie 
pluraL 

3. Name some that are the same in both numbers. 
How can you make these singular ? 

4. How is the plural of nouns generally ^xrmed? 

5. How are nouns ending in x, eft, shy or «, made 
plural? 

6.. How are nouns ending mf or /e mostly made 
plural? 

7. Name a ftw of those that make their plurals by 
adding «. 

& How do nouns ending in^form their plurals? 

9. How do nouns ending in y, with a rowel before 
it, form their plurals? 

10. How those that hare not a rowel before the yf 

SXBBdSES ON THE NUMBER OF NOUNS. 

4. Spell or write the following in the plural num- 
ber; — ^hat, stone, chair, picture, window, table, street, 
flower* 

5. Spell the following in the plural ; — ^fox, tax, pordi, 
torch, sash, mesh, gas, miss, wish, church, bo2^ las<^ 

g2 
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6. SpeQ the Mowing m1lieidiird;---]iil('Milf,wo^ 
0hel^ knift, lea^ loai; sheaf. 

7. Spell the following m the pluttl; — hoof, 8Cttr( 
dwarf, reproof, chief. 

9. Spell the following in the plural {—^boj, wa/i 
vallej, attorney, chimnej, plajr* delay, toy, 

10. Spell the following in the plural (--daty, folly, 
Burety, party, lady, story, beauty, charity, histoij, 
pony. 

11. What does foot make in the pluralf Childf 
Fenny? Ox? Goose? Tooth? Mouse? Die for 
gaming? Die for coining? 

12. What does basis make in the plural? Hon* 
neor? Badius? Focus? Axis? Index? 



CASES OF NOUN& 

1. In English nouns bave three cade8> 
namely, the nom-in^'a-tiye, the possessive^ 
and the objective. 

2. The nominative case simply expresses 
the name of a person or thing, and usually 
takes the leading place in a sentence. 

3. The possessive case implies possesion, 
and is known hj its taking an a-pos'-^tro^phe 
and the letter s after it, as. The schoktr^s 
duty. My father's house ; here, scholar and 
father are in the possessive case. 

4. When the plural ends in ^ the poeaearive 
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M IS ondtted, but the apostrophe is retained, 
asj On eagles' wings. The Drapers' company. 

5. Sometimes also, when the singular ends 
m M, the possessive s is not added, as, For 
goodness' sake, For righteousness' sake* 

6. The objective case is the same as the 
nominative, but it usually follows a verb or 
preposition. 

7* Nouns may be declined in the following 
manner : — 

SINGITLAB. 

KonunatiTe case, A mother. 

Pofisewive, A mother's 

ObjectiTe, A mother. 

PLUKAL* 

KominatiTe cue, Mothers. 

Possessive, Mothers'. 

Objective, Mothexs. 

SINOULAB. 

Nominative case, A mam 

Possessive A man's. 

Objective, A man. 

PLUBAL. 

Nominative case, Men. 

Possessive, Mea'sL 

Objectivey Men. 

03 



QUESTIONS FOR mXAMUKATlOK, 

1. How many cases haTe noons? Name them. 

2. What does the nominatiye ease express f What 
part of a sentence does it nsnallj take? 

8. What does the possessive case imptyf How is 
It known? 

4. How is the possesmTe formed when the ploral 
ends in sf 

6, How is the possesuTe sometimes formed when 
tlie singular ends in Mf 

6. Which two cases are alike? What does the 
objectire case usnallj follow ? 

BXERCI8SS OK THE OASES OF NOUNS. 

3. Write the foUoinng nonns in the possessiye caae» 
singular: — 

Man, girl, beauty, John, Martha, Henry, master, 
teacher, father, mother, nephew. 

4. Write the foUowing in the nominatiye and pos* 
sessive cases, plural :— • 

Boy, girl, child, grocer, man, woman, dressmaker, 
saddler, sailor, servant, thus: — 

Nominative, boys. Possesnve boys*. 

7. Decline father in the same way that motiier ia 
declined; decline also boy, girl, brother, aster. 



SFECIHBNS OF PABSINO. 

Boy, common noon, masculine gender, third person, 
singular number, nominative case. 
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Girl) oommon noun, feminine gender, third person, 

fiingalar number, nominatiTe case. 
Tree, oommon noun, neuter gender, third person, 

singular number, nominatiTe caae. 
Now parse the following words in the same way:-— 
Man, woman, stone; unde, aunt, table; master, 

governess, book. 

SPECIMENS OF FABSING. 

A indef. article. 

child's com. noun, common gend. 3rd person, sing. 

number, possessive case, 
whistle.* com.n. neutgen. 3rd per. sing. num. n«>m. 

case. 
William's prop. n. mas. g. 3rd per. sing, n, pos. CAse. 
cousin. com. n. com. g. 3rd per. sing. n. nom. case. 
The def. art. 

Thames, prop. n. neut. g. 3rd per. sing. n. nom. case. 
Mary's prop. n. fem. g. 3rd per. sing n. pos. case, 
boots. com. n. neut. g. 3rd p. pi. n. nom. case. 

PABSmO LESSONS ON THB ABTICLE AND NOUN* 

A field. The man. Thomas. Eliza. Fields. Snow. 
Uncle. Aunt. A mother's joj. Jane's boots. Tree. 
Candles. Children. A boj's top. A girl's dolL 
The tea<)her'8 delight. The scholar's duty. Ox. Oxen. 
Men. Women. The boys. The girls. Britiun's glory. 
Bam. £we. Gander. Groose. America. BristoL The 

* When panlDg leMona «r« med m exerdMi on tb« date, Umj* 
■aay b« materially ahortened by using the initials only, thne ^— 
WhlMte, C. N. N. G. 3 F. 8. N. N. C. 
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S«9<eni. Cousin. An abbess. An owl. ADoTd.l>OT^ 
A town. A city. Cities. Charity. Wisdom. Industr/. 
The earVs estate. The dake*s steward. Sobriety. 
Indolence. George's grammar. Ann's canary. The 
blackbird's song. Henry's success. A bachelor. A 
butcher. A grocer. A milliner. The sailor. Sol* 
diers. Clergymen. Attorneys. Governess. Teacher. 
An academy. A seminary. Leaf. LeaTes. Wheat. 
Scissors. Compliments. Wisdom's ways. Money. 
A tiger. The tigress. 

ADJECTIVES. 

1. An adjective is a word joined to anoua 
to describe its nature or quality, as, a laiye 
plum, a sweet phim, a sour plum ; here, larye, 
sweet, and sour are adjectives, because they 
describe the nature or quality of the plum. 

2. An adjective may generally be knowa 
by its making sense with the word man, or 
tMnff; thus, we can say, a strong man, a 
sens^k man, a good thing, a valuabk thing; 
therefore, strong, sensible, good, and vahtable 
are adjectives. 

3. Adjectives have three degrees of com- 
parison, namely, the pos'4-tive, the com* 
par'-l^-tive, and the su-per'-la-tive. 

4. The positive state expresses the simjde 
form, or the real state of an object, as, a 

-^ei fig, a small grape. 
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5« The camparatiTe degree mcreafles or 
leseens the positive in signification, as, a 
sweeter fig, a smaller grape. 

6. The superlative degree increases or 
lessens the positive to the highest or lowest 
degree, as, the sweetest fig, the smallest grape. 

7. The comparative degree is used when 
we compare the qualities of two things ; and 
the superlative when we compare the quali- 
ties of mare tlum two* 

8. Words of one qrllable are^ for the most 
part, compared bj adding r or er for the 
comparative, and star est for the superlative^ 
as ripe, riper, ripe*^; mild, milder, mildeft 

9. Words of two or more syllables are 
usually compared by prefixing mare and most, 
or less and least, as careful, more careful, most 
careful ; curious, less curious, bast curious. 

10. Words of two syllables ending in y 
are usually compared by changing y into i, 
and adding er or est 

11. Some adjectives of very common use 
are irregularly compared, as. 

Positive, ComparaHtfe. Superlative. 

. Good, better, best 

Bad, worse, worst. 

little^ lessi least 
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Pcmtive, ' ComparaHve, SuperidHve, 

Muoh, more^ most. 

Many, xnore, most* 

Far, farther, fiutheat. 

12. Cardinal adjectives are not suscep- 
tible of comparison, that is, they cannot be 
compared, as, one, three, twenty. 

13. Ordinal adjectives are not susceptible 
of comparison, as, first, sixth, fifteenth. 

14. Adjectives derived from proper names, 
and some others, do not properly admit of 
comparison, as, English, French, Italian,tm^ 
perfect, chief, universal ; thus, if a thing be 
true it cannot be made more so. 

15. Some adjectives are only used in the 
comparative degree, as, superior, inferior, 
junior, senior ; and some only in the super- 
lative, as, utmost, foremost. 

« 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAJTIKATIOK. 

1. What is an adjectiye P How do you prove that 
large, tweet, and eour are adjectires ? 

2. How may an adjectiye be known? How do 
yon prove that strong, sensible, good, and valuable are 
adjectives P 

3. How many degrees of comparison have adjeo- 
ives P Name them. 

^. What does the positive state express ? 
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5. 'Wtttt eflbot does the ^NiipinillTe degree pro** 
dace? 

6. Wliat effect does the superlati^Fe produce? 

7. When is the oomparaiiTe degree used ? When 
thesuperlatiye? 

8. How are words of one syllable nsnally made 
into the comparative? How into the superlative ? 

9. How are words of two or more sjUables usually 
compared? 

10. How are words of two syllables ending in y 
msaally eottpared? 

11. How are some adjectives of common use com- 
pared? Compare good, bad, little, much, many, hr. 

12. What have you to say respecting cardinal 
adjectives ? 

1^. What nppectiiig mrdkal iM^jecthret? 

14. Name a £&w adjecdvea that will not admit of 
comparison. 

15. Are any adjectives only used in the compara- 
^ve degree ? Any only in the superlative? 

2. You tell me that adjectives may be known by 
their making sense before the word man^ now try the 
foHowing words, one by one, and then point out those 
that are adjectives : — * 

Sense, sensible; envious, envy ; thoughtless, thought; 
prudent, prudence; virtue, virtuous; temperance, 
temperate. 

Tty the following with thingj and then point out 
the adjectives. 

Brightness, bright; goodness, good; solid, solidity; 
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imperUnoe, important; useAil, iu*ftdnilt| 
white ; red, redness. 

Name or write e^^lit adjeotiyes that will aute 
f ense before the word scholar^ thus :«-^ 

A diligent sohobr. 
An indolent scholar. 

Name me six that will make sense with iSrte, ft% 
A fruitful tree. 

Name four that will make sense with house, as* 
A eonyenient hoosa. 

Name four that can be placed be&re garden, as^ - 
A large garden. 

8. You say that adjectives of one sjUable aie 
Qsuallj compared hy r or er, and ^ or e^ ni»w letme 
hear you compare the adjective wise. 

Positive wise, c(nnparative wiser, superlative wiaeat. 

Now compare me ^ong^ in the same manner; also, 
fine, high, tall, weak, long, short. 

9k You also say that adjectives of two or more 
syllables are usually compared by mor^. and mo^ now 
let me hear you compare etmoemenL 

Fos. convenienti eomp. more convenic^nti sup. moat 
.convenient. 

Compare the following in the same way : — 

Industrious, indolent, fruitful, temperate, frugalt 
expensive, studious, obedient. 

SPECIMENS OF PABSING, 

A indef. art. 

sensible adjective in the positive state, 

boy. com. n. mas. g, 3 p* sing. n. nom. o 

The def.art. 
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hdfjhtbm^ tt^mtibenqwrL degree. I 
prospects, com, n. neat. g. 3 p. pL n. nom. e. 
£lun*s prop. n. fern. g. 3 p. sing. n. pos. c* 
el4er adj. oomp. degree, 
sister. com. n. fern. g. 8 p. siog. n. nom. c. 
A indef. irt. 

d^t} «^J- ««P- degree. 

dress. com. n. neat. g. 8 p. sing. n. nom. c. 

A indef. art. 

liappier adj. comp. deg. 

life. com. n. neat. g» 3 p. sing. n. nom. c* 

A indef. art. 

datifol) adj- comp- degree, 

son. com. n. mas. g. 8 p. smg. n. nom. c. 

PABSmO IJBB801I8 ON THB ADJBCTIVE. 

A modest girL An iadastrioos boy, The highest 
flioantains. Wild flowers. A pretty child. An ele- 
gant mansion. A noble action, ne prodent scho- 
lar. Ann*s old boots. John*s new grammar. George*s 
black pony. The better place. A most conTenient 
hoose. A suitable refdy. A hiq>pier man. A longer 
line. The longest line. A near way. The nearest 
way. A fruitfol field Diyine goodness. Goodness 
divine. A benevolent clergyman. An honest ser- 
vant. A speedy messenger. Edward's wisest plan. 
A more iisefiil work. The most nsefol work. An 
hononrable man. A man stodioas. The newest 
fiuhions. An obedient son. A daughter dutifaL A 
reply saitable. A most wonderful discovery. A n?st 
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fiutlifbl attendant A meMlwat^ealthy. A pl«|sant 
companion. A yery* pleasant companion. A &itihfiil 
witness. A senrant faithful. A willing mind, A 
more willing mind. The most willing mind. Yirtue*8 
fair form. The good mother*s greatest J07, The 
pions father's greatest comfort.^ A 'verj artful boy. 
A form Tery plearing. A face Tery expressive* A 
thought most praiseworthy. Robert's favourite pur- 
suit. Jane's ingenious oontrivaaoes. William's more 
active mind. Martha's benevolent intentions. The 
illustrious duke. A woman frugaL A sweet-smell- 
ingf flower. A heaven-bom mind. Tender-looking 
charity. An ivy-mantled tower 

PBONOUN8. 

1. A pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun^ to avoid the too frequent repetition of 
the same word; thnsy insteadof saying Wil- 
liam is a good boy, WilKam is industiiouSy 
William is respected, we 8ay — ^WilHaiH is a 
good boy, he is industrious^ he is respected. 

2. There aiie three kinds of pronouns, 
namely, the personal^ the rel'-a-tire, and 
adjective pronouns. 

PEBSONAL PRONOUNS. 

3. There are five personal pronouns, namdy, 

* Very pleamnt may b« oonridered in the mp. d«f • 
t 8w«et-eiiMllliiffiiiagrlMp«r«e4«idkMVMtd. 
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I, ihau, he,' she, TJ^wliidi in the i^iUMd number 

are changed into toe, ye or you, and they. 

4. Personal pronouns admit of person, 
nnmbeir, gender^ and case. 

5. Pronouns have three persons in each 
number, thus:-^ 

/ is the first person singnlar. 
Thou is the second. 
He, she, or tf is the third. 
We is the first person pluraL 
Kf or you is the second* . 
They is the third. 

6. inie persons of pronouns are easily 
known by bearing the following in znindt 
the j^st person speaks^ the second is spoken 
to, the third is spoken of, 

7. Personal pronouns have three cases^ 
the same as nouns» and are thus declined :— > 



1st person Singnlar 


Komitmtl^e 


L 




Possessiye 


Mine. 




Objeodye 


Me. 


Plural 


Kominatiye 


We. 




Possessiye 


Ours. 




Objectiye 


Us. 


2nd person Singnlar 


Kominath^ 


ThovL 




Possessiye 


Thine. 




Objeotiy^ 


Thee. 




d2 





— - — ^— fc^— ■ , 
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Snd person Flnnl 


Nondna^e 


Ye or You. 




Possessive 


Youn. 




Objective 


Yoo* » 


Srd penon Singalar 


Nominative 


He. 




Pomessive 


His. 




Objective 


Him. 


Flaral 


Nominative 


They. 




Possesave 


'i'heira. 


. 


Objective 


Them. 


Srd penon Singnlar 


Nominative 


She. 




Possessive 


Huts. 




Objective 


Her. 


Plural 


Nominative 


They. 




Possessive 


Theirs. 




Objective 


Them. 


Srd penon Singular 


Nominative 


It. 




Possessive 


Its. 




Objective 


It. 


Flnral 


Nominative 


They. 




Possesnve 


Theirs. 




Objective 


Them. 



QUESTIOirS FOB EXAJOKATION. 

1. What is a pronoun? What is it intended to 
avoid? 

2. How many kinds of pronouns are there? Name 
them. 

3. Name the personal pronouns in the singulu*. 
What do these make in the plural P 

4. Of whi^t do personal pronouns admit? 

5. How many persons have pronouns ? 

6. How may the persons of pronouns be known? 
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7. How many cases have personal pronouns P Name 
Hiem. 

Decline J; decline thmt; decline he; decline ek§$ 
decline U, 

BXEROISBS ON THE FSESON^L FRONOUNS. 

1. Write the following nouns, one under another; 
and opposite to each Write its proper pronoun, in the 
nominatiTe case. 

Mary, George, hen> lion, horse, duck, drake, dudci, 
men, lady^ ladies, geiMieinen, prince, princess, prinoeSi 
Albert, widow, WidoWer, widows, aunt, unde, nepheW| 
niece, ox^ drap^) milliner, aunts, countess, thus:— 

Mary, she. 
George, he. 

7. What does /make in the objectire case? — thou? 
he? she? it? we? youP they? 

What does / make in the possessire case P — thou t 
hep sheP itP weP youP theyP 

Change ikem into the nominative case; also, her, it» 
him, his, thttirs, me, ours, its, thee, yours, us. 

SPEGIXBNS OF FABSmG. 

I, pemmal pr. raas»* g. 1st per. sing. n. nom. case* 
Him, per. pr. mas. g« 3 p. sing, n, obj. c. 
Theirs, per, pr. com. g. 8 p. pi, n. pos. c. 

PABSIKO LESSONS ON T&E PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
We, they, I, thou, him, them, its, me, it, us, ours 
ttiihe, thine, thee, you, yours, he, she, hers, theirs, her. 

* As the caae may be. Perhaps this general rule may be fol- 
lowed :— If the gender be known, gbe it{ if not knevn, call It tb^ 
MnmoD i^der. 

d3 
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BELATIYB PBONOtJNS. 

1. Belative pronouns are such as relate to 
some word or sentence going before, called 
the antecedent; thus, in the example^ The 
boy who is diligent will succeed, the word boy 
is the antecedent, and who is the relative. 

2. The relative pronouns are, who^ which, 
and that, but the pupil must recollect, that 
Aat is a relative only when it can be changed 
into who or which. 

3. fFho is applied to persons, which to infe^ 
rior animals and things, as, the girl who, the 
horse which, the tree which. 

4. The relative tJiat is often used to 
prevent the too frequent repetition of ir/u> 
and which, as. The boy that is diligent de- 
serves praise. 

5. That is also used when there are two 
antecedents, one requiring who, and the other 
which, as, The men and horses that we saw 
belong to the castle. 

6. Who is of both numbers, and thus de^ 
dined. 

Norn. Who. 
Po8. AVTiose. 

Obj. Wlioin. 
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Its compounds, whosoever, whoever, thus:— 
Noiii. Whosoever. 
Pos. Whoseaoev^. 

Obj. Whomsoever. 

7. What* is a kind of compound relative, 
and mostly equivalent to the thing which, ob, 
this b tD?iat I wanted, that is, the thmg which 
I wanted 

8. WhOi which, and what are called in-ter^ 
rog'-a-tives when they are used in asking 
questions, as. Who is he? Which is the book? 
What are you doing? 

ABJECTIVE PRONOUNS, 

9. Adjective pronouns are of a mixed na- 
ture, having partly the property of pronouns, 
and partly that of adjectives. 

10. They are divided into four kinds, 
namely, the possessive, the dis-trib-u-tive, 
the de*mon'-stra«tive, and the indefinite, 

11. The possessive adjective pronouns are 
my,t thy, his, her, its,} our, your, their. 

* What ia loiiMtiinaf an ft^eotfTe, at, Wh«t grammar do joa oaf. 
Sometimes an adTerb, as, Wlutt a delightftil inroepeet I that la, kom 
deUf tatftil a praapeet. In detennining the parts of qpeeoht we must 
be guided by the sense. 

t Mine and thine were formerly used before noons beginning wtth 
a Towel, as, ** Blot out mine Iniquities.*' When thus met with the/ 
ncaj be called pos. a4j. pro. 

X When iu is J<rfned to a noon, it maj be caUad » poa. a^. pM. 
when it stands alone ft pars. proo. 
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12. The distributive a4jectiiye prpnoonfli 
ftre those which refer to pen^ns and things 
taken separately; they are, each, every, 
(either, neither. 

l3k The demonstrative adjeetive pronoun^ 
are so called because they de*Hion'-straEte or 
point out the nouns to which they relate ; 
they are this and ihat^^ with their plurals these 
and those* 

14. This refers to the nearest jieMsen oi^ 
thing, and that to the more distant, as. This 
boy is taller than that 

15. This also means the latter or last men^ 
Oanedy that the former or ^rst mentioned, tus^ 
Wealth and poverty are both temptations, 
that tends to excite pride ; this discontent. 

16* The indefinite adjeetive pronouns are 
those which express their subjects in an un* 
defined manner ; they are, som^ other, any, 
one, all, such, none, whole, both, another. 

17. Other is thus declined. 

Svng^dar* FlurdL 

J^Tora. Other, Others, 

tos* Other^s, Others'. 

Olg* Other. Others. 

* f%ia ^ 4 doDftoi&st^tiT^ a^ecUve pronoun only when it polnta 
iM leaM iH^ilieular perwm ^ tiling, As, Ma* bcQT, Maft«pb 
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QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. To what do relatiye pronouns relate ? Which k 
the antecedent in the hey who f Which the rehitive ? 

2. Name the relatiTe pronouns. When is thai a 
relatiye? 

5. How is the relatiye who applied? Eow whicht 
4. How is the relatiye that used P 

6, How is that otherwise used ? 

6. Let me hear you decline who; also, whosoeyer. 

7. What is what? To what is it mostly equiyalent? 

8. When are who^ whieh^ and that called interro- 
gatiyesP 

9. What are adjective pronouns? They partake 
of the nature of two kinds of words, what are they P 

10. How are adjective pronouns divided? Kame 
them. ' 

11. Name the possessiye adjective pronouns. 

12. To what do the distributive adjective pronouns 
refer ? Name them. 

13. Why are the demonstrative adjective pronouns 
so called? Name them. 

14. To what does this refer P To what that f 

15. What does thu also mean? What thatf 

16. Repeat the indef. adj. pronouns. 

17. Let me hear you decline other. 

SXERCISRS ON THE PIFFSBBMT PBONOUNS. 

Write the following words in one column, and oppo- 
site to each word say what it b. 

Which, he, my, either, some, all, neither who, she^ 
theyi such« other, it, your, their, this, each, ttiese^ 
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every, some, both, I, you, mine, whole, another, what, 
ours, thine, our, theirs, whom, him, his, hers, theyr 
any, one, these, thy, whose, me, yours, her, thua: — 

Whichj Belative pronoun. 

He, Fersonal pronoun. 

SPEOIKEKS OF PABSINO. 

The def. art. 

good adj. pos. state. 

man com. n. mas. g. 8 p. sing. n. nom. e. 

who. reL pron. mas. g. S p. sing. n. nom. e 

She per. pro. fem. g. 3 p. sing. n. nom. o. 

who. rel. pro. fem. g. 3 p. sing. n. nom, c. 

All ind. adj. pro. 

they per. pro. com. g; 3 p. pi. n. nom. c. 

who. rel. pro. com. g. 3 p. pi. n. nom. c. 

Those dem. adj. pro. 

beautiful adj. pos. state. 

swans com. n. com. g. 3 p. pi. n. nom. o. 

which, rel. pro. com. g. 3. p. pi. n. nom. c. 

Each. dist. adj. pr<m. 

person com. n. com. g^ 3 pi sing. n. nom^ c. 

who. pel. pro. com. g. 3 p. sing. n. nom. c 



PABSING LESSONS ON THE PBONOUN. 

These excellent pins which. That interesting girl 
who. Some boys who. Some thoughtless boys who. 
A blind fiddler who. My father's sister who. His 
old boots which. Jane's new ones which. The noble 
lord who. Our dear friend who. I who. Thou who. 
That river which. That elegant rose which. This 
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tnrprlMttg eyeflt which. That most interesting aflfur. 
My father*^ best friend who. Our Newfonndland dog 
whioh. 

VERBS, 

!• A verb is a word which signifies to exist, 
t0 act, or to be acted upon, ba, I am» I rule^ I 
am ruled, 

2. A verb may be known by its making 
sense with /and t^ before it, as, I thinks to 
think; I walk, to walk; I write, to write. 

3. Verbs are of three kinds, active, pas- 
sive, and neuter. They are also divided into 
regular, irregular, and defective. 

4. A verb active expresses an action passinff 
from an agent to an objecty as, William eats 
plums, Martha torites letters. 

5. A verb active may, in general, be known 
by trying it with what or whom, thus, in the 
examples, William eats apples, Martha writes 
letters, I ask the questions. What does Wil- 
liam eat? What does Martha write? If 
these be answered the verbs are active. 

6. A verb passive expresses tlie receiving 
of an acti&ni as, George is blamed by his tu- 
tor, Jane is commended by her fiends. . In 
these examples George and Jane do not act, 
but they are acted upon. 
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7. A verb neuter, that is, a yerb wbich is 
neither active nor passive, expresses beinff, or 
action confined to an agents as, I live, I walk. 

8. The yerb neuter may also in general 
be known by trying it with what, thusi, in the 
sentences, John laughs, James sleeps, I as^ 
What, does John laugh? What, does James 
sleep ? There are no answers, which show 
that the verbs are neuter, 

9. Auxiliary or helping verbs are those 
by the aid of which the other verbs are prin- 
cipally conjugated; they are, do, be, have, 
shall, will, may, can, with their variations, 
and must,* which never changes. 

10. When do, be, have, are not used to 
assist other verbs^ they are principal verbs. 

11. To verbs belong number, person, 
mood, and tense. 

HOODS OT TEBBS. 

12. Mood expresses the manner in which 
ii thing is done. 

13. There are five moods, namely, the 
in-dic -a-tive, the im-per'-a-tive, the poten- 
tial, the subjunctive, and the infinitive. 

14. The indicative mood simply indicates 

* L«tf if ]Mt«r an aozUiuy. 
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or declares a thing, as, he loves, he is loved ; 
or it asks a question, as, does he love ? is h^ 
loved ? 

15. The imperative mood commands, ex- 
horts, entreats, or permits, as, depart thou; 
mind ye ; let ns stay ; go in peace. 

16. The potential mood implies possibility, 
liberty, power, will, or obligation, and is 
known by the auxiUaries may, cm, might, 
could, would, should, and miui. 

17. The subjunctive mood is preceded by 
a conjunction expressed or understood, de- 
noting yt£furtfy and uncertainty, and attended 
by another w(Hd, as. If Edward f/o, I ^ill 
accompany him. 

18. The infinitive mood is not confined 
by number and person, and is known by the 
sign to, jexpriessed or understood, as. To love, 
to be loyed. 

TENSES OP VEBBS. 

19. Tense expresses the time of an action, 
and is ~ made to consist of six variations, 
namely, the present, the past, the perfect, 
the pluperfect, and the first and second 
future tenses. 

20. The present tense represents what is 
going on just now, as, I think, I fear. 

£ 
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21. The past tenie rqirefleiits a thing as 
past and finiahed, as, i 9mt dra letter. 

22. The perfect tense not onlj refen to 
what is past) but also oomTeys an allu»(xi to 
the present ten8e,a8» I baveJinUhed my lesson. 

23. The pluperfect tenae represents a tiling 
not only as past, but also as prior to some 
other time mentioned, as, I had Jimdud my 
lesson before mjr cousin arrived. 

24. The futiu« tense represents an actioa^ 
as yet to come, as, the sun tc«& ria? to-morrow, 

25. The second fbture tense intimates that 
the action will be fully aceomplished before 
the time of another future event, as, I shaU 
have finished my lesson before the clock 



26. The participle is so nSMted because it 
partakes of the nature both of a veil) and 
an adjective, as. Being admiredvA apphmdedf 
he became vain. 

27. There are tfarse participles^ namely, 
the present, the perfect, and the compound 
perfect, as, loving, loved, having loved. 

28. To conjugate a verb is to show the 
different variations that it imdergoes in num- 
ber, person, mood, and tense. 

29. The conjugation of an active verb is 
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eaQed the active Toioe, and that of a pasrire 
verb, the paasive ycriee. 

30. Verbs are called regular when they 
form their past tense and their perfect par- 
ticiple, by the addition of ed, or d only when 
the verbs end in e, as, 

PrBmnL Pad. Perfect PaeL 

I honour, I honoured, haring hcmourtcU 
I love, I lofed, haring loved. 

31. Verbs are called irregular when they 

do not form their past tense and their per* 

feet participle, by the addition ofd or ed, as. 

Present Poet. Perfect Past, 

I give, I gSTe, haying given. 

I see, I saw, having seen. 

QUXSTI0N9 von EXAXINATIOX. 

1. What dees a verb signify? 

2. What will you put before a word to trj whether 
it be a verb or not? 

3. How many kinds of verbs are there? Name 
them. How are thej also divided ? 

4. What does a verb active express ? 

5. How is a verb active known? Name the exam- 
ples. What are the questions you ask? 

6. What does a verb pasdve express? Name the 
examples. Do George and Jane here act? 

7. What is meant by a verb neuter? What does it 
express? 

£2 
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8. How 18 tbe Terb neater known ? In asking thtf 
questions, if there be no answers, what does it pniYef 

9. What are auxiliary verbs? Name them. 

10. When are do, be^ have^ principal Verbs P 

11. What belong to verbs i^ 

12. What ddes mood e^piress? 

13. Name the different moods. 

14. In what waj does the indicative mood actP 
How is it otherwise used? ' , 

15. How does the imperative mood act? 

16. What does the potential mood imply ? How is 
it knciwii? 

17» Bj i^hat is the subjunctive mood preceded? 
£j what is it attended? 

18. Describe the infinitive mood. Bj what is it 
known ? 

19. Whiit ddes tense exptefts? Name its ili± varia- 
tions. 

20. What cioes the present tense represent? 

21. What does the past tense represent? 

22. To what does the perfect tense refer? 

23. How does the pluperfect tense represent a 
thing ? 

24. Wiiai does the future ieiise i^present? 

25. What does the second future tense intimate? 

26. Why is the participle so named? 

27. Name the three participles. 

28. To conjugate a verb is to show what? 

29. What do you call the conjugation of an active 
verb ? What that of a passive one ? 

' 30. When are verbs called regular? Bepeat tbe 
"•'aaipies. 
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31. When are rerlM cidled irregular? Repeat the 
examples. 

EXBBCISB8 OK THB TERES. 

2. You say that a verb may be known by its making 

sense with I or in before it; now name ten words that 

will take / before them, and do not forget they are 

verbs, thus: — 

I think. 

I speak. 

Name or write ten with to before them, as, 

to act. 

to admit. 

6, 7, 8. The following examples contain six active 

verbs, and six neuter ones; now try them one by one, 

and supply the answer when the question will admit 

of one, and recollect that those verbs that alTord an 

answer are ooiiM, and those that will not are neuter. 

Thomas sleeps. Peter writes. 

Eliza forgets. James sits. 

Frederic honours. Henry fears. 

Ann smiles. William coughs. 

Samuel repeats. Joseph wears. 

John comes. Jane stands, thus. 

What, does Thomas sleep P 

The Auxiliaries are thus formed. 

TO DO. 
PBESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I do, 1. We d^ 

2. Thou does or dost, 2. Ye or you d^ 

3. He does or doth. 3. They do. 

£ 3 
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PAST TENSE 


• 


Singttlar, 
I did, 

Thou didsi) 
He did. 


PittraL 

We did, 
Tou did, 
they did. 


TO HAVS* 




JPRESENTi 




Ihave, 
Thou hast, 
He has or hath. 


We hay^j 
You have, 
Thej have* 


PAST. 




Ihad, 
Thou hadst, 
Hehad^ 


We had. 
You had. 
They had. 


SHALl. 




PiElESENT. 




1 shall, 
Thou shalt, 
He shall. 


Weshai)^ 
You shall. 
They shall 


PART. 




i siiouid, 

±hoti shotlldst^ 
ilt silK^iild. 


We should. 
You should. 
They should. 



* J^ovc li aifo i prineipil iMi, 9aA vuigr bt oonjngated Uunrngft 
-VMdi and teoNt. 
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Singtdaih, 
I will, 
Thou wilt, 
fiewiU. 



Will. 

PRESENT. 



FUtroi. 
We will. 
You willt 
They wilL 



PAST. 



t would, 
Thou wouldst) 
He would.. 



We would. 
You wouldf 
They would. 



Thou m&ys^ 
&e may. 



MAY. 
PRESENT. 



IPAST. 



t might. 
Thou mightst^ 
fie mights 



We Vnay, 
You may, 
lliey may. 



We mighty 
You might, 
They might. 



T can, 
Thou canst. 
He can. 



VA}f. 
PRESENT. 



tTe caii, 
YottcBh, 
They can^ 
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FAST. 

Singular, FluraL 

I could, We could. 

Thou couldfty You could, 

He could. They could. 

Conjugation of the Auxiliary and Keuter 
Verb, TO BE. 

IndicatdTO Mood. 
PRESENT TEKSE. 

1. I am, L We are, 

2. Thou art, 2. Ye or you are, 
S. He, she, or it is. 3. They are. 

PAST TENSE. 

I was. We were, 

Thou wast, You were, 

He was. They were. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

I have been, We have been. 

Thou hast been, You have been. 

He has been. They have been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
I had been. We had been. 

Thou hadst been. You had been. 

He had been. They had been. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
I shaU or will be, We shaU or will be. 

Thou shalt or wilt be, You shall or will be. 
He shall or will be. They shall or will be. 
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SECOND FUTURE TENdE. 
Singvlar. Phiral 

1. I shall haye been» . 1. We shall hare been, 

2. Thou wilt have been, 2. You will have been, 
S. He will haye been, 8. They will have been. 

Imperative Mood. 
2. Beihou,ordothoUbe. 2. BejeoryoUfOrdoyebe 

Potential Mood« 

PRESENT TENSEi 

I may or can be, We may or can be,' 

Thou mayst or canst be, You may or can be^ 
He may or can be. They may or cen be. 

PAST TENSti. 

I mi^ht, could, would, or We might, could, would, 

should be; or should be ; 

Thou mightsti cotildsti You might, could, wduld^ 

wouldst, or shbuidst or should be ; 

be; 

He might, could, Would, Hiey might, could, wonld^ 

or should be. or should be. 

PERE*ECT TENSE. 

I may or can have been. We may or can have been. 

Thou mayst ot canst have Itou may or can h^ve been, 

been. 

He may or can have been. They may or can haTebe 
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FLUra:BFECT TJ8IIS& 

Smgaiar, PbardL 

1. I BUght, O0idd, would, 1. We ni^t, could, woidd, 

or should have been; or should hare been ; 

2. Thou mightBt, cooldst, 2. YouiB]ght^coiiM,wonld, 

wouldst, or shouldst or should have been; 
have been; 
8. He might, oould, would, 3. They might, ooold, 
or should have been. would, or should hate 

been. 

Subjunctiye Mood. 
PRESENT TENSE. 



Iflbe, 
If thou be^ 
If he be. 


If we be. 
If you be. 
If the J be. 




PAST TENSE. 


If I were^ If we were» 
If thou wert,^^ If jou were, 
If he were. If they were.* 




Infinitive Mood. 


Present Tetue. Perfed Tente, 


To be. 


To have been. 




PARTICIPLES. 


Presemt 
Being, 


PerfecL Compound Perfect. 
Beeiif Having been. 


Th«. miMiinfcig ti 


•MM an, In fencral. tiM MBD* M tte indtaiaTCb 
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fMfeOlMJBIfS Of PAB8nC<>« 

Henry prop. n. mas. g. 8 p. nog. n. nom. e. 

iii%lit auziHarj &em maj* 

have aux. 

been. irreg. verb neuter^ pot moodf plnp. teoM^ 

8 per. nng. 

They per. pr. com. gen. 8 p. pi. n. nom. c. 

were irreg. ▼. n. indie, mood, past t. 8 p. pi. 

lay pds. adj. pro. 

firiends. com. n. com. g. 8 p. pi. n. nom.* case. 

To be. irreg. ▼. n.-infin. mood, pres. tense. 

Be irreg. Y. n. imp. mood, 2 p. sing, 

thou. per. pro. com. g. 2 p» auig* nom. n. c 

I per. pro. com. g. 1 p. sing. n. nom. c. 

diall aux. 

be. irreg. v. n. indie, m. 1st fut 1. 1 p. stQg. 

Being, present nent participle. 

George prop. n. mas. g. 8 p. sing. n. nom. c. 

might aux. from may. 

be. ir. ▼. neiiA. pot. m. past t. 8 p. sing. 

If conjunction. 

thou per. pro. oom. g. 2 p. sing. n. nom. e. 

be. ir. y. neut. subj. m. pr. tense, 2 p. sing. 

PASSING LBSSONS ON THE VERB TO BE. 

. They hare been. He may have been. I shall be. 
Soidda will be. Mary might be. Thou mayst hare 
bank Thomas might be useful. If I be. I am he. 
1% was they. Eliza might hare been. He would 
have been. Great Britain is an island. Bichard was 



* If tlM Twb, to bet h> V nomIn»tiy« omm b«ft>x« i^ It alio takM 
it. 
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fortunate. Time I9 oipr eita|er I flpight be a sur- 
geon. Joseph may be a solicitor. John should have 
been a printer. William will \)e t^ draper. Iiiafia 
should be careful. You should have been. To }iaye 
been. Been. They must* be. The sun is an im- 
mense globe. We should be virtuous. The French 
people are polite. The Dutch are industrious. 

Conjugation of the regular and actiye 
Yerh, TO LOVE, 

Ii^dicatiye MqogL 

PRESENT TEKSB. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I love, |. We love, 

2. Thou lovest, %, Ye or you love, 

3. He, she, it, loves, pr $. "piej iQve.f 

loveth. 

PAST TENSE. 

I loved, We loved, 

Thou lovedst, You loved. 

He loved. They loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 

3. He has loved. 3. They have loved. 

* Potential.preiait. 

t The prewnt and put tenses are sometimes Taried by the anx. 
** ind 4idi as, I A> love, I did love. 
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PLUPEKFECT TENSE. 

Sii^fhlar, Plural, 

I bad loTed, We had loved, 

Thou hadst loved, You had loved, 

He had loved. They had loved. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
I shall or will bve, We shall love, 

Thou wilt love, You will love, 

He will love. They will love. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
I shall have loved, We shall have loved. 

Thou wQt have loved, You will have loved. 
He will have loved. They will have loved, 

Lnperative Mood. 

2. Love thou or do thou 2. Love ye or you, or do 
love.* ye love. 

Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSES. 

1. I may or can love, 1. We may or can love, 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. You may or can love, 
love, 

3. He may or can love. 8. They may or can love. 

• Common senae tells at that we cannot command, exhort, or 
entreat an ^tent person, except by letter, and then we use the 
■eeond person { It therefore follows that the imperati?e mood baa 
neither a first nor a third person. Let me love must be considered 
as if written. Bo thoa let me to lore ; to, the sign ot the infinitive* 
it iindegetood after let, Ml, maJtet ftc ftc 



PAST TENSE. 

i^t^^moT* Jrhtmi, 

I miglit, could, would, or We might, could, would, 

should love ; or should lore ; 

Thou mightst, couldst, You might, could, would, 

wouldst, or shouldst or should love; 

love; 

He might, could, would. They might, could, would, 

or should love. or idiould lore. 

FEBFECT TENSE. 

I may or can have loved, We may or can have loved, 
Thou mayst or canst have Tou may or can have 

loved, loved, 

He may or can have loved, They may or can liave 

loved. 



FLUPEBflBCT TENSE. 

]. I miglil, could, would, 1. We mighti oould, woold, 

or should have loved; or should have loved; 

H, TfaouBugfatstyOOuldst, 2. You might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should have 

have loved ; loved ; 

<• He might, ooidd, would, 8. They might, could, 

or should have loved. would, or should bave 

loved. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT TEKSE. 

Singutar. PtvaL 

1£* I love, If we lovey 

If thou loY Oi If 70U love, 

If lie love. If they loye.f 

Infinitiye Mood* 
PmetOt To love. FmfmL To have loved, 

PA&TIGEPLES. 

Fruad^ Perfect^ Camp. Ptrftei^ 

Loving, Lcrvedi HsWng loved. 

ZXEBCIflES ON THE BBQULAB TXBB8. 

Let me hear 70a conjugate the verb oonftMy hi llie 
indicative mood, perfect tense. 

1 p. fling I have conftased. 

2 Thou haat confessed. 
8 He has confessed. 

1 p. plnr. We have conftssed. 

2 Ton have confessed. 
8 They have confessed. 

Conjugate fbar in the indicative, present. 
Commit, in the pot. present. 
. Defend, in the ind. 1st fiitnre. 
Bepent, in the ind. pluperfbct. 

* Thm MBMiaii^j \wmm aw, in ftntnlft tli* Hat ■• tlw Indl* 



fThapupa any onrMJoniiHy b» rtquMNwi towlwmnf tlw 

f2 
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Offend, in the subj. present. 

Occur, in the pot. past 

Intend, in the pot. perfect. 

Sustain^ in the imperative. 

Impart, in the subj. past. 

Hate, in the indie. 2nd future. 

Intend, in the pot pluperfect. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the infinitive 
mood:— insist, support, relate, suppose, fisar, transfer, 
succeed, traduce, thus: — 

Inf. mood, present, to insist; perfect, to hare in^ 
sisted; 

Form the foUdHnng verbs into participles t-^hate, 
reflect, value, confide, intrude, pretend, incline^ wish, 
thus:-!^ , 

f IVes., hating; perf., hated ; compound perf., having 
hated. 
Bj what signs do you know the potential perfect? 

May or can have, 
llie indicative, pluperfect? 
The indicative, perfect? 
The potential, past? 
The infinitive, present? 
The infinitive, perfect? 
The indicative, first future? 
. The potential, pluperfect? 
The indicative, second future? 
The indicative, past? 
Kow tetl me the mood and tense of the foUowii^>-^ 
I had succeeded. 
They should have mended. ^ 
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Thoa woiiUbt meat. 

He can send. 

We may have offimded. 

Attend tboQ* 

To liaTe omitted* 

We have obeyed. 

Jf I offended. 

He sneceededy or he didracceedi 

T MimfifMMrMi, or T lift onmrnant^ 

Mary wiU sneceed. 
Sophia will have seleetod* 
HflDiry might lAcline. 
Thomas would sapport. 
Bobert Aould have perfonned. 
Peter woold have relented* 

gPBCDiENS OF PAXSINa. 

They per. p. com. g. 8 p. pL n. nom. e. 
oommended reg. verb act. indie, m. past tense, 8 p. 

pL numb. 

CJharles. prop. n. mas. g. 3 p. sing. n. obj. case. 

Depart reg. v. nent. imper. m. 2 p. pin. 

ye. per. pro. com g. 3 p. pL n. aom.c. 

Wales prop. n. nent. g. 3 p. siqg. n. nom. c 

eontains r^. v. act. ind« mood, pre. tense, 3 p. sing, 

twelve card. adj. not susceptible of compar. 

eonnUes. com. n. neu. g. 3 p. pi. n. obj. c. 

I per. pr. mas. g. 1 p. sing. n. nom. c 

may ^ 

have V reg. v. act. pot. mood, perf. t. 1 p. sing, 

offended J 

hstm per. pr. fem. g. 3 p. sing. n. obj. case. 
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JPABSING LESSONS OH THE BE€tin:«AB TEBBS. 
England contains forty counties. Prosperity makes 
friends; adversity tries them. The moon attends 
the earth. The son warms the ground. He sup- 
ported me. Maria finished her work. Williun 
performed his duty. Farmers cultivate the ground. 
China produces tiie tea-plant. We import cotton 
wool. We export cotton goods. He mentioned the 
circumstance. The flax-plant yields linseed oil. Siam 
produces fine elephants. They might have discovered 
^he cause. I inspected the dock-yard. Peter sup- 
ported his parents. Columbus discovered America. 
The Dutch inhabit Holland. Having preserved the 
fruits. To perform a journey. To luive answered 
the letter. Having peiformed his promise. I could 
have assisted her. They might have saved money. 
We must obey our parents* 

PASSIVE VERBS. 

The passive verb is formed by adding the 
perfect participle of any verb to the aux« 
iliary to he, through all its changes of num- 
i^r, person, mood, and tense. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

TO BE LOVED. 

Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Phirol, 

1. I am loved, 1. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, 2. You are loved, 

•• He, she, or it is loved. 3. They are loved. ^^ 
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PAST TENSE, 

Singtdar. Plural 

I was loved. We were loved. 

Thou wast loved, Toa were loved, 

He was loved. Thej were loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I have been loved, 1. We have been loved, 
9* Thou haat been loved, 2. You have been loved, 
8. He has been loved. 3. Thej have been loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

I had been loved. We had been loved, 

. Thou hadst been loved, Tou had been loved, 
He had been loved. Thej had been loved. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

I shall be loved, We shall be loved. 

Thou wilt be loved. You will be loved. 

He will be loved. They will be loved. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

I shall have been loved, We shall have been loved. 
Thou wilt have been loved. You will have been lov<"^ 
He will Lave been loved. Thej will have been 1< 



M 

loqperaliTe Mood. 

Swguiar, PhftnL 

t. Be ihou loved, or do 2. Be je or 7011 lovec]» or 
thou be loved. do je be loved. 

Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

1. I may or can be loved, 1. We may or can be 

bved, 

2. Thou majat or oanM 2. You may or can be 

be loved, loved, 

8. Hie may or can be loved. 3. They may or can be 

loved. 

PAST TENSE. 

I might, could, would, or We mig^ eould, would, 

should be loved; or should be loved \ 

Thou mightst, couldst, You might, could, wouldf 

wouldst, or shouldst or should be loved; 

be loved; 
He might, could, would. They might, could, would| 

or should be loved. or should be loved. 

FEEFECT TEN8E. 

I may or can have been We may or can have been 

loved; loved; 

Thou mayst or caBst have You may or can have been 

been loved; loved; 

He may or can have been They may or can have 

loved. been loved. 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SingiUar, Pivral. 

I4 t miglit, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 
or should hare been or should hare been 
loved; loTcd; 

Si Thou mightst, cooldst, 2^ You might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst would, oar should have 

have been loved; been loved; 

8 He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 
or should have been would, or should have 
loved. been loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
If I be loved. If we be loved. 

If thou be loved. If you be loved. 

If he be loved. If they be loved. 

PAST TENSE. 

, If I were loved. If we were loved. 

If thou wert loved. If you were loved. 

If he were loved. If they were loved.* 

Infinitive Mood. 

J^reaent TeuM. Perfect Tenee, 

To be loyed. To have been loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present Perfect Comp, Perfect 

Being loved, loved, having been loved. 

* Thd remaining tenaes are, in generali tiie Mine as the oorree* 
ponding tenses of the indicatiTe. 



XXBBCIflSS OK TBB PA8SITB TSBBS. 

Conjugate the yerb year in Uie potential mood, past 
tense, passive Toioe. 

1st per. sing I might be fiuuvd. 

Thou mightst be feared. 
He might be feared. 
1 per. plu. We might be feared. 
You might be feared. 
They might be feared. 
Ckmjugate esteem in the indieative, psesent, pusiTe 
voice. 

Remand, in the pot. past. 
Support, in the pot. plupeif. 
Conmiend, in the ind. perfect. 
Blame, in the pot. perfect. 
Commit, in the subj. preseat* 
Sustain, in the ind. ]»«8eDt. 

Form the following verbs into particiides in tha 
passive voice: — 

Obstruct, admit, believe, traduce, ofoid, provoke^ 
and restore, thus: — 

Present, being obstructed; perfect, obstructed; comp. 
perfect, having been obstructed. 



SPECIMENS OF PABSmG. 

My pos. adj. pro. 

purse com. n. neut. g. 8 per. nng. n. nom. caae. 

wiU -I 

be >r^.v.pas. ind. m. 1 fut. t.d p. sing.n. 

^ored. J 
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ISlica per. o. ttoL g. 9 p. sing, xl mm. e. 

^,„g,^ {i*g.v.pM.ina.m.pre8.t3p.ring.ii. 

he per. pro. mas. g. 3 p. sing. n. nofm. c. 

resigned reg. y. act. ittd. m. past t. 3 p. sing. n. 

his pes. adj. pro. 

aituatieii* eom. a. nettt* g. 3 p. sing. n. obj. case. 

To 

have _ 

been ^«*8- ▼• V^-^^^ P«rf- *a«^ 

admired. 

PABSINO LESSONS ON THE PASSIVE YEBBS. 

Old age should be honoured. Vice will be punished* 
Virtue will be rewarded. Henry has been promoted* 
France was formeiiy called Gaul. Ireland is called 
the Green Isbnd. Thomas is amiable, he is esteemed. 
Wicked boys should be diiunned. Obedient boys 
will be commended. Having been suspected. Good 
men are esteemed. Bad boys are disliked. Lying 
boys are despised. To have been oensored. To be 
ftToided. 

IBBEGULAB TEBB8. 

1. Verbs are called irregular when they 
do not form their past tense and their per* 
feet participle, by the addition of erf or d 
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2. In the following list those marked r 
will also admit of the regular form. 

3. There is no difficulty in ascertaining 
whether a verb be irregular or not, by trying 
it thus : — 

' I write to day, I writed yesterday, having 
writed; now this offends the ear, and makes 
nonsense, therefore we may condude the 
verb is irregular; again, 

I commend to-day, I eammended yesterday, 
hamng commended; this is agreeable to the 
ear, and correct, therefore the verb is r^ 
gular. 

4. All verbs not included in the following 
list are supposed to be regular. 



FruenL 


PatL 


Petf. Pari. 


Abide, 


abode, 


abode) 


Am, 


waa, 


been. 



Or perhaps better thus: 

I abide tth-das^ I abode yeHerday, having abodei 
I am to-day^ I was yesterday^ having been, 
arise, arose, arisen. 

• By using this form m repeftting tlie irregnlar rerbs, the pupil 
will obtain a dmrtr insight into thalr natnr«« than If th« old "*^'»i»4 
wereus«d. 
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I awake ithdaif^ I awoke yederday^ Aov^ 'awoke, 
bear, tobringfortli, bore, or bare, bom. 



bear, to carry, 


bore, 


borne. 


beat, 


beat, 


beaten, or beat. 


begin. 


began. 


begun. 


bend, 


bait, B. 


bent. 


Dereave, 


bereft. 


bereft. 


beseech. 


besought. 


besought. 


bid, ybr- 


bade. 


bidden, or bid. 


bind, tin 


bound. 


bound. 


bite. 


bit. 


bitten, or bit. 


bleed. 


bled, 


bled. 


blow. 


blew. 


blown. 


break. 


broke. 


broken. 


breed. 


bred. 


bred. 


bring, 


brought, 


brought. 


build, r»- , 


built. 


built. 


burst. 


burst. 


burst. 


buy. 


bought. 


bought. 


«»t, 


cast, 


cast. 


catch, . 


caught. 


caught. 


chide. 


chid. 


chidden, or chid. 


choose. 


chose. 


chosen. 


cleave, to adhere, clave, x. 


cleaved. 


cleave, to split. 


dove, or deft. 


deft, or doyen. 


ding. 


dung. 


cluogw 


clothe. 


clothed. 


clad, X. 


come, 6«« 


came. 


come. 


cost, 


cost, 


cost. 


crow, 


crew, B. 


crowed. 


creep, 


. crept, 


crept. 


cat. 


cut, 


cut. 
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X dMl AMfay, 


i^b ^mVP^HKV ^^^^^^^WPw VAS^^h^ vWM^P^V^E ^A^VIB^^Ptt 


dare to oenArtf, 


durst, 


dared. 


dare to cAoflln^, dared, 


dared. 


dig, 


d'lgt 


dug. 


do, mii' tin- 


did. 


done. 


draw, tot^A- 


drew, 


drawn. 


drink, 


drank. 


drunk. 


drive, 


drove. 


driven. 


dwelL 


dwelt. 


dwelt. 


eat, 


eat, or ate, 


eaten. 


fall,««. 


fell. 


fidlen. 


feed. 


fed. 


fed. 


feel. 


felt. 


felt. 


figbt, 


fought, 


fought. 


find, 


found. 


found. 


fiee, 


fled. 


fled. 


fling. 


fliing. 


flung. 


fly, 


flew, 


flown. 


forbear, . 


forbore. 


forborne. 


forget, 


foigot, 


foigotten, fttgot 


forsake. 


forsook, 




freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


get, Je- /or* 


got. 


got. 


gild. 


gilt,B. 


gat- 


gird, de- 


girt,». 


girt 


give, /OT' mu* 


gave, 


given. 


eOf 


went, 


gone. 


grave, em- 


graved. 


graven, B. 


grind. 


ground, 


ground. 


growf 


ff^^i 


g^rown. 


hang, 


hung. 


hung. 
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I haTe AMiBjf, 


.^" ••^■•w ^^^V^^^V ^^^^^^v 


Aovny had. 


hear. 


heard. 


heard. 


hew, 


hewed. 


hewn. 


hide, 


hid. 


hid, or hiddeOr 


hit, 


hit. 


yt. 


hold, he- totCft- 


held. 


held 


hiirt, 


hurt. 


hurt. 


keep, 


kept. 


kept. 


knit, 


knit, 


but. 


know. 


knew. 


known. 


lade, 


hided. 


hbden. 


la7,tfi- 


laid. 


hud. 


lead, mu" 


kd. 


tod. 


leaye, 


kfl. 


lea. 


lend, 


lent. 


lent. 


let. 


let. 


kst. 


lie, to He dowm, 


1*7, 


lain. 


load, 


loaded. 


loaden 


lose, 


lost. 


loat. 


make. 


made. 


made. 


mean, 


meant, 


meant. 


meet. 


met, 


met. 


mow, 


mowed. 


mown. 


pay, re- 


paid. 


paid. 


put. 


put. 


put. 


read. 


r«ad, 


read. 


rend. 


rent, 


rent. 


rid. 


rid. 


rid. 


ride, 


rode. 


ridden. 


rinij. 


rMgt 


rung. 




n8e,a* 


rose. 


naen. 


rive. 


rived, 

o2 


riven. 
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I ruD iO'day^ 


I ran jf«fterY&qr« 


having run. 


saw, 


sawed, 


sawn, 


»y. 


said, 


said. 


see, 


saw, 


seen. 


seek, 


sought, 


sought. 


sell. 


sold. 


sold. 


send. 


sent. 


sent. 


set, &e- 


set, 


set. 


shake, 


shook. 


shaken. 


shape, 


shaped, 


shapen. 


shave, 


shaved. 


shaven. 


shear, 


shore. 


shorn. 


shed. 


shed, 


shed. 


shine, 


shone. 


shone. 


shoe. 


shod. 


shod. 


shoot, 


shot, 


shot. 


show, 


showed. 


shown. 


shrink. 


shrank. 


shrunk. 


shred, 


shred. 


shred« 


shut, 


shut. 


shut. 


sing, 


wmg. 


sung. 


sink, 


sank. 


sunk. 


Bit, 


sat, 


sat. 


slay, 


slew, 


dain. 


sleep. 


slept. 


dept 


slide, 


slid. 


slidden, or r^lid. 


sling, 


dung. 


dung. 


slink, 


slank. 


slunk. 


sHt, 


dit. 


dit. 


smite. 


smote, 


smitten. 


sow, 


sowed. 


sown. 


speak, &e- 


spoke. 


spoken. 
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I Speed to-dii^, 


I sped yesfordlasf. 


havitif sped* 


spend, Mii^ 


spent. 


spent. 


spill. 


spilt. 


spilt. 


spin. 


span, or i^un. 


spun. 


spit, 


spat, 


spat. 


split, 


split. 


split. 


spread) be- 


spread. 


spread. 


spring, 


sprang, 


sprung. 


stand, wiA" 


stood. 


stood. 


steal. 


stole) 


stolen. 


stick. 


stuck, 


stuck. 


trting, 


stung, 


stung. 


stink. 


stank, or stunk. 


stunk. 


stride, he- 


strode, 


stridden. 


strike. 


struck, 


struck, or stricken. 


string. 


strung, 


strung. 


stnye. 


strove) 


striven. 


strow. 


strewed. 


strown. 


swear. 


swore, or sware, 


sworn. 


swSat, 


sweat, 


sweat. 


sweep, 


swept. 


swept. 


swell. 


swelled. 


swollen* 


swim. 


swam. 


swum. 


swing, 


swung. 


swung. 


take, be' mtt- 


took. 


taken* 


teach, mU" 


taught. 


taught. 


tear, 


tore, or tare) 


torn. 


tell. 


told. 


told* 


think, k* 


thought. 


thought. 


thrive. 


throve. 


thriven* 


throw. 


threw. 


thrown* 


tread. 


trod, 

03 


trodden. 
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I wax /9rday, 


I waxed 


wear. 


wore. 


weave, 


wove, 


weep, 


wept, 


win, 


won. 


wind. 


wound. 


work. 


wrought. 


wring, 


wrung. 


write, 


wrote. 



I waxed yesterdaify having waxfid. 

worn, 
woven, 
wept, 
won. 
wound, 
wrought, 
wrung, 
written. 



DEFECTIVE VEBBS. 

6. Defective verbs are those which are 
used only in some of their moods and tenses, 
as, can, could; may, might; shall, should; 
will, would; must, must; ought, ought; 
quoth. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

6. Impersonal verbs are used only in the 
third person, and always take it before them, 
as, it rains, it hails, it snows, it thunders, it 
lightens. 

ADVERBS. 

7. An Adverb is a word added to an adjec* 
tive or another adverb, but mostly to a verb 
to give it a more distinct meaning, a&, A 
trull/ good man. He spoke very fiuemtb/^ 

ne writes toeXL 
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8. Some adterbs are compared, a8, soon, 
Booner, Boonest; often, often, oftenest; those 
ending in ly are compared by more and most^ 
as, wisely, more wisely, most wisely. 

9. Adverbs are not so ea^ly known as the 
other parts of speech, but it may, in general, 
be concluded, that every word that cannot 
be otherwise classed is an adverb. 

The following are a few of the adverbs 
alphabetically arranged. 

Ago, always, alone, at once, doubly, far, 
here, how, indeed, justly, more,* most, nay, 
never, no,t not, not at all, now, often, 
once, only, perhaps, presently, quite, seldom, 
scarcely, since, so, sometimes, soon, to and 
fro, too, together, these, then, very, well^ 
when, whence, where. 

QUBSTIOKS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. When are verbs called irregular? 

2. What is meant by the letter b placed after some 
of the words in the list of irregular verbs? 

3. How do you ascertain whether a verb be regular 
or not? 

4. What verbs are supposed to be regular? 

* More and mott are adyectivea when placed before a noun, ai» 
moTf apples. 

t When no expresni the opposite of some t it may be consider 
-)lk|«cttT«» aib I had tome monej-r-I luTe no mone^. 
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5, What are the defectiTS rerbsf Name them. 

6. How are impersonal yerbs iisedP What do th^ 
take before them? 

T. To what is an adverb added? Why ii it added 
to a verb? 

8. Are adrerbt ever compared? How are thoM 
ending in fy compared? 

9. Are adyerbs eaailj known? What may be con* 
eluded? 



t 

cannot 

Bee 

him 

now. 

Samuel 

Will 

be 

here 

shortly. 
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SiE»J^IMEK8 Of I'ABfiANa. 

per. pr. com. g. 1 p. ring. n.nom. caae. 

caa an aux. not an adrerb. 

ir. Y. act. pot. m. pres. 1. 1 p. sing, n, 

per. pr. m. g. S p. sing. n. obj. case. 

adv. 

prop. n. mas. g. 3 p. sing. n. nom. c 

ir. Y. neut. ind. m. 1 fut. t. 3 p. sing, n, 

adv. 
adv. 



PAKSIKG LfiSSOKS OTX TBfi ADVEEB. 

Thirdly and lastly I wiU conclude. Sarah sews very 
indifferently. Mary will be here presently. Perhaps 
tohxk was wrongly accused. I have heard him once, 
perhaps twice. I am not oflen there. William speaks 
Very correctly. I am frequently alone. Frances is 
•ftntly unwell. The scholars walked yery orderly, 
inot prudently attend. He was ollben walk^ 
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to and fro. I can searoelj judge how it may answer. 
She answered him yerj indiscreetlj. I am not always 
alone. Are you not sometimes together? No» never. 



PEEPOSITION8. 

1. Prepositions serve to connect words 
with one another^ and to show their relation 
to each other^ as, Thomas went from London, 
through Manchester, to Liverpool. 

2. Prepositions may for the most part be 
known by trying them before the place in 
which we reside,* thus, near London, behw 
London, through London, beyond London; 
here, near^ below through^ and beyond^ are 
prepodtions. 

The following are the principal preposi- 
tions 



of. 


below. 


after. 


agiunst. 


to. 


besides, 


behind. 


between, 


from, 


beneath. 


within. 


among. 


through, 


under. 


without. 


excepting, 


above, 


into, 


about. 


respecting. 


for,t 


at, 


near. 


except. 


by 


with. 


down. 


concerning. 


in. 


before. 


on. 


during. 



* Some prepodtions ending in n^, are exceptions, as, dmrimifn 

wng, 

t Ar i»a oeB|)iiiicAoa whtn it can Im tamed into hecumte. 
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SFKCIHSKS OF FABSIVCI. 

He per. pr. mas. g. 3 p. sing. n. nonL & 

trarelled reg. y. n. ind. m. post t. 8 p. sing. n. 

from prep. 

London prop. n. neu. g. 3 p. ring. n. obj. c 

to prep. 

Bristol prop. n. neu. g 8 p. sing. n. 0I9. c^ 

by prep. 

the def. or. 

express adj. 

train. com. n. neut. g. 8. p. ring. n. obj. c. 

PAB8IKO LE880NS Oir THE FRBPOOnOir* 

I knew nothing respecting his general eondiiei. 
We import olire oil from Italy. Hie moon borrowt 
her light from the sun. We may be happy without 
riches. Happiness is confined to no station in life. 
Birmingham is celebrated for hardware. Norway 
abounds with forests. England abounds in coaL 
They travelled through France, in haste, towards 
Italy. She lives at Sheffield. I walked over the 
bridge. I sent a messenger after him. He hid him- 
self behind a pillar. Eliza ran down the hilL 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

3. A conjunction is a part of speech used 
to join sentences together, so as out of two 
to make but once sentence: it sometimes 
connects only words, as. Fire and water are 
good servants, but dangerous masters. 
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4. The following are the principal copula- 
tive* conjunctions: — 

And, if, because, that,t both, for, therefore, 
then, since, wherefore. 

5. The principal disjunctive conjunctions 
ore, yet, notwithstanding, but, than, though, 
either, or, neither, nor, lest, nevertheless, 
unless. 

6. Some conjunctions have corresponding 
ones; thus, thaugh or although requires ytt; 
hath requires amd; either ^ or; neither^ nor; 
not anfy requires iui or but also ; w^ as, and 
whether require or. 

SPECIMENS OF PASSING. 

Both conj. 

he per« pr, mas. g. 3 p. sing. n. nom. c. 

and conj. 

. I per. pr. com. g. 1 per. sing. n. nom .c 

would ) 

> ir. V. n. pot. m. past t. 1 p. pL n. 

if conj. 

we per. p. com. g. 1 per, pi. n. nom c. 

were 1 

inTited. i '^^^ ^' P*^* ^^* ™* P^* ** ^ P' P^ ^ 

* In paning, the author cannot lee the utility of requiring tlie 
papU to dtiitingiititi the oaptdatioe conjunction from the dfiJunctivc, 
mmd, or, and nor being the onlj ones that heye any effect on the 
mitence, and finr these there are rules expressly written. 

f nai is a ooijunotion <mly when used to eotmec!; this will also 
•pliljr to botkt and some other word ; it i« the sense alono thst or 
yiddens. 
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PARSING LESSONS ON THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

Both Thomas and Greorge were reprimanded. 
Neither Jane nor Sophia was pleased at the cir- 
cumstance. Two and three are five. I will go, 
because he wishes it. I will go if he request 
me. Peter is taller than Robert, but he is not so 
stout. Blessed are the meek,* for thej shall 
inherit the earth. I shall be engaged, ^erefore 
I cannot attend. I will write since he wishes 
me. Ann and Martha are happj because thej 
are virtuous. Time and tide will wait for no 
man. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

7. Interjections are words used to express 
some sudden passion or emotion of the mind, 
and in printed works they are always fol- 
lowed by a note of admiration, as, Oh I I have 
hurt my hand. Hush! you wHl wake the 
baby. 

8. The following are a few of the prin- 
cipal interjections: — 

Ah! ala^! O! oh! fie! hush! behold! 
strange! pish! pooh! away! hail! 

* A^iectWes ar« frequently uMd as nouns; tneek maj be Ibuf 
pATBed— meek, an adj. liere used as a noun, com. g. &e 
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4iUSfiTION8 FOB EXAMINATION ON T^B M^T 
THBSB SECTIONS, 

J , What do prepositions perve to do? 

2. How may prepositions for the most part be 
known? 

3. A conjunction is used to join what? Does 
it connect anj thing besides sentences? 

4. Name the principal copulative conjunctions^ 

5. Name the disjunctive ones, 

6. What have soipe conjunctions? What does 
though or although require? both? either? 
neither? not only? so? whither? 

7. What are interjections used to express? 
How are they known in printed works? 

S, Name the principal ii^terjections^ 

P^MISCUOnS PASSING LESSONS, 

The sleep of an induslrious ipi^n is sweet and 

sound* 

From virtue to vice the progress is gradual 

Mentally and bodily we are* curiously and 
wonderfully made. 

A contented temper brightens every object 
around us. 

California now produces great quantities of 
gold 

* Are niAdt mint be taken togeCher. 
H 
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The earth revolves round the tan in one year. 

The earth, in this joumej round the sun, 
moves at the rate of a thousand miles in a 
minute. 

America is sometimes called the New World. 

Cork is the second city of Ireland^ and has a 
line harbour. 

Harbour means a place where ships can remain 
in safety. 

It is prudent to have a place for everything, 
and to have everything in its place. 

Hull is seated on the river Humber.* 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne exports large quantities 
of coal. 

If we do not govern our passions they will 
govern us, and they are dangerous masters. 

In some parts of Scotland the soil is well cul- 
tivated^ 

France has a fine olimate, and produces iJl the 
necessaries of life. 

In the south of Spain, in the summer season, 
the climate is oppressively hot. 

Fifty pounds of wheat contain forty pounds 
of flour. 

True cheerfulness makes a man happy in him- 
self, and tends to promote the happiness of all 
around him. 

* Wh«n two nooiu oobm tofeihcr, nmuilqg fhe mum thing tlwy 
ar« pnt in the same emse. 
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Dark spots mre frequently seen oH the fkoe of 
the sun. 

The aim riset in the east, and sets in the west. 

The moon accompanies the earth in her 
loiamej lonnd the siin. 

The Turks profess the religion of Mahomet, 
and wear turbans and flowing robeSb 

The $kj of Italy is dear and undottded, but 
in summer the heat is oppressive. 

He» whose windows are made) of glass^ shofdd 
never throw stones. 

The house was sold at a great price, and above 
its value. 

Wood and peat were used for fuel before the 
reign of Charles the First.* 

A hive of bees has been compared to a well- 
governed kingdom. 

Sugar is extracted frcnn the maple tree in the 
new settlements of Canada* 

To be good is to be happy. 

An approving conscience may be compared to 
a perpetual feast. 

Nature has furnished web-footed birds with 
a kind of oil| with which they anoint their 
feathers. 

The moon shines with a borrowed light. 

The sun shines with his own light 

Charles the First may be considered as one word. 

h2 . 
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Great Britain produces all the substaatial 
necessaries of life. 

We import many of our luxuries from other 
e6nnt]4d9. 

The toact the frog, the bat, and many other 
ahinials, reihaiti in a dormant or sleeping state 
during the winter. 

A good boj wiU not use the meianest id^ct 
With wanton crueltj. 

The surface of iJie earth consists of land and 
tirater. 

Bird-lime is a clanimj prepaitttioa made from 
the bark of the hoUj. 

A good tree is known bj its fruit; a good boy 
is known by his general conduct. 

Two sparrows upon one ear of com will not 
long agree. 

8elf-pl^erVation is the first law of nature; 

Procrastination is the thief of time; 

Port wine takes its name from Oporto; a lai^ 
town in Poi1;ttgaL 

England is separated from France by the 
English Channel. 

Rum is distilled froin the refuse of ^ugiU*^ 

The benevolent John Howard devoted his lifl)- 
to the Service of his fellow men. 

Alexander the Great conquered the whole 
"t^orldi; he would haVe been a much greater man 
had conquered his own passions. 
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AlAneoxse may give im* respeot in the eye$ of 
the vulgar, but it will not recommend us to the 
wise and good* 

He that takes pleasure in the prosperity o€ 
others^ caijoys a part of their good fortune. 

Nature has furnished the fish with an air blad^ 
der, whicft it can expand or contract at pleasure. 

When this bladder is expanded, the body of 
the fish is lighter than the water; when it is 
eontraeted it is heavier. 

Asia is the largest and most populous of tha 
four great divisions of the earth. 

The fixed stars are supposed to be suns to 
other worlds, which move round them in the 
same way that the planets move round the sun. 

GHve us the hearing ear, and the understand- 
ing heart. 

Indolence undermines the foundation of every 
virtue, and unfits a man for the social duties of 
life. 

Industry is the rood to wealth; virtue is the 
road to happiness. 

He who moderates his desires enjoys the best 
happiness this world can afford. 

Forget the failings of your brother, but re- 
member your own. 

We should value persons and things accor<£ng 
tof their real worth. 

* That b, may give reipect to us. X According to, a pifpo' 

u3 
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llie ostrich is hunted for the sake of hh 
beautiful feathers, which often bear a high price. 

In a wild state elephants live in societies^ and 
feed entirely on vegetables; 

The fur of the ermine is very costlj, and is 
bhieflj used to line the l*obe8 of the great. 

Drunkenness is an odious vice; it leads to 
poverty and great misery. 

I fear to incur the anger of the Almighty; I 
feai^ to loose my good character among men ; and 
I fear the istings of my own conscience; 

Sloth makes all things* difficult; industry 
makes all things eaay^ 

If you mean to gain leisuris^ Employ your time 
WeU^ 

Waste neither time nor nione^, but makJ6 t)A 
best use of both. 

Give me neither poverty nor riches^ and t&^i. 
hie with food convenient for me. 

The frog is a reptile that lives both upon thtt 
land and iA the "Water, therefore we say th^ the 
frog is amphibious. 

The whale is the largest living animal o# 
Which we have any c^^rtain account. 

Greenland is a cold barren country on the 
tastern coast of America. 

Pet^wbui^, the capitd of Russia, is seated on 



the banks of the river N^re, near the Ghilf of 
flnlaad; 

The best designs are o^n ruined bj mme- 
eessarj delajr* 

A Tirtnoas education is a better inheritance 
thaii k gritot estate. 

A wise man is neither elated bj success, nor 
depressed by disappointment. 

He that overcomes his passions Conquers his 
greatest enemies. 

Aberdeen is a flourishing sea-port in the 
ito^h of Scotland. 

In Norway, each family manufactures its own 
itching, tools, and furniture* 

Portsmouth is celebrated for the strength of 
its fortifications. 

Our good or bad fortune in a great measure 
depi^nds on the choice which we make of our 
friends. 

Disdain even the appearance of falsehood. 

Mark Antony, when under adverse circum- 
stanceSj inade this interesting remark, " I have 
lost all except what I gave away." 

True pleasure is only to be found in the path 
of virtue. 
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KZBROISBt TO BE COSBMI^ISO.* 

My white hen lays a egg ahnost every daj. 

Mj eousin Gharies bought two petiknifes. 

Did you see thera boys playing in the field? 

My mother is positive ths! you was iimted 

William has been playing this two hours. 

I hove reason to tMnk he id a honest boy. 

I have knowed him fyr some months. 

That is the boy which brought my boots. 

I am convinced that this is Charles top. 

My mother bought the oranges for you and L 

Shall you and me take a walk in the park ? 

We have had a oven set in the kitchen. 

Robert says he is sure that that i» him. 

The dear little baby cut two teeths last week. 

I think I ought to know better than him. 

How old is Jane ? I think I am older &an her 

There's two boys walking in the garden. 

I have wore black nearly three months. 

A author is a person who writes books. 

Both Jane and Martha writes very neat. 

Of who did your father buy them oxen ? 

I cannot take no more tea. 

That is the lady which is so kind to the poor. 

Was you present when Miss Brown caHed ? 

Who took the letter to the post office ? Me. 

* Correcting the above will call into action the thinking powen 
' popU, and at the same time promote a spirit of laiiiiiiy 
^g the proper terms to be used in speaking. 
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"Who is making this noise ? It i^ not iii. 

Do you not think that Miss Smith sings sweet t 

We seldom n^ects td iiiqaire after him 

To who shall I give them two oranges ? 

Yon ain't to go to school till Ann is ready. 

My father and mother Wishes me to remidn« 

Has Joseph and Peter any knowledge of him ? 

Edward and Samuel teaches me grammar ? 

Them two horses is m very fine condition. 

I never quarrels with any of my schoolfellows. 

Miss Brown never speaks improper to any one 

Old people often fdrgets they was once young. 

Our Tray is the most swiftest dog I ever saw. 

We was very sorry td hear 6f the accident. 

I have tore my frock ; what will my mother say? 

1 have wrote a long letter to my fathel*. 

Scotland lays on the north of England. 

The water in the pOnd was froze yesterday. 

Can yod prbve that icd is more lighter than 

water? 
I have broke my sister's comb i Will she scold? 
I have chos^ the dress ne:ict the window. 
The mail has droviEi the oxen to the fidd. 
I have frequently spoke to her on the subject. 
O ! you naughty magj you have stole the spoon 
It is more pleasanter to walk in the shade. 
Our garden wall measures eight foot in height* 
He is not more attentive to his books than me. 
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Mim Ford aad her wen both inTited to tb^ 

party. 
Do you think that him and I are to blame ? 
I cannot belieye tiiat Eliza is taUer than me. 
I have not seen either of them this two jears, 
I told yeu^ Mtfji to reach me them scissors. 



PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

1. The third part of Grammar is Syntax, 
which chiefly consists of two parts, namely. 
Concord and Government 

2. CSoncord is that agreement which one 
word has with another in gender, number, 
person, and case. 

3. Government is that power which one 
word has over another in directing its mood, 
tense, or case. 

4. A simple sentence nsuallj consists of 
three leading parts, namely, the nominative 
case, the verb, and the objective case. 

5. A compound sentence contains two or 
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more eattjAe sentenoefl, coxmeoted by one or 
more conjunctions^ as^ ** Life i« shorty but 
eternity is long." 

6. A phrase is a number of words not 
conveying a complete sense^ because it con- 
tains no finite verb, as. Without doubt ; To 
be plain with you. 

7. The nominative case may be usually 
known by putting wJio or what before the 
verb; thus, in the sentences, John spins his 
top; the horse eats com; I ask the ques- 
tions. Who spins his top? What eats com ? 
it follows that John is the nominative case 
in the former instance, and the horse in the 
latter. 

8. A verb is said to agree with its nomi- 
native case when they are both of one per- 
son, and of one number; in the sentence 
John spins his top, I know that John is in 
the third person, singular number, and I 
prove that spins is in the same, thus, 

Ind. mood, pres. t. 1 p. sing. I spin* 

2 Thou spinnest. 

8 Me spins* 

I prove that the sentence, '^They was 
invited " is iooorrect, thus I already know 
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that they is in the 3rd person plural number, 
and in conjugating the verb, thus : — r 

1 per. sing. I was invited. 

2 Thou wast invited. 

3 He was invited. 

1 p. plu. We were invited^ 

2 You were invited, 

3 They t^ere invited. 

I find that it ought to be^ ''They were 
invited.*' 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAHINATIOX. 

1. Of what does Syntax chiefly consist? 

2. What is concord ? 

3. What is government ? 

4. Of what does a simple sentence usoaUy 
consist? 

5. What does a compound sentence contain? 

6. What is a phrase? Why does a phraae 
convey no complete sense? 

7. How may the nominative oase he usually 
known? 

What is the nominative case in the sentence, 
John spins his top? 
Tell me also the nomiative cases in tha fol- 
lowing : — 

The horse eats com. 
James broke the window. 
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WSStm answered the letter. 
Elua invited her cousin Mary. 
Charles obeys his parents. # 
Virtue rewards her followers. 
Wealth finds friends. 
They ran a race in the park. 
8. When is a verb said to agree with its 
nominative case? How do you prove that the 
sentence, " They was invited," is incorrect ? 
How do you prove that the sentence, ** Thoo 
was invited," is incorrect ? 

We was supported? 
You was praised? 
He were instructed? 

8PECIHEK8 OF PARSING HT SYNTAX. 

Let irreg. v. a. imp. m. 2 p. sing. n. and 

agrees with its nom. c. thou under- 
stood, Rule I. A verb must agree, &c. 

him. per. pro. mas. g. 3 p. sing. n. obj. c. 
governed by the act. v. let Bule 
XTTI. Active verbs, &c. 

that reL pro. mas. g. 3 p. sing n. nom. c. to 

the verb standeth, and agrees with 
its antecedent him. Rule YI. Rela« 
tive pronouns, &c. 

standeth ir. v. neut. ind. m. pres. t. 3 p. sing. n. 

and agrees with its nom. c. thaiy 

BuieL 

I 
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take ir. ▼. a. inf. m •* pres. t governed by the 

f<»rmer verb lei. Rule XV. 
heed • com. n. neu. g. 3 p. sing. n. obj. c. go- 
verned by the act v. iake^ BuleXUL 
lest coDJ. 

he per. pr. mas. g. 3 p. sing. n. nom. c. iofaU. 

fidl. irr. v. n. sabj. m. {wes. t. 3 p. sing. n. 

agrees with its nom. c. he^ Rule L ; 

governed in the subj. m. by the cooj. 

Ust, Rule XXTV. 
Whom rel. pr. mas. g. 3 p. sing. n. obj. a 

governed by the act. v. have served. 

Rule Xin. 
have aux. 
we per. pr. com. g. 1 p. pL n. nom. c to 

have served. 
served? reg. v. a. ind. m. perf. t. 1 p. pL and 

agrees with its nom. c. we. Rule I. 
He per. p. mas. g. 3 p. sing. n. nom. c. to 

was, 
was ir. v. n. ind. m. past i. 3 p. sing. n. 

agrees with its nom. c he. Rule L 
playing, pres. neu. part. 

• Tot tb« dgn of the iiiilniUT«, ii not oMd iCItr the terbe. Ml 
tare, itt, weed, ke, ke. 
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lUde L A verb mvst agree with ita 
nominative case in number and peraon, aa. 
Thou feareat ; He fears ; We feac 

PIBSINO LESSONS.* 

The san affords us light after he sets or sinks 
below the ho-ri'-zon. 

Wisdom's wajs are wajs of pleasantness. 

Winchester, the count j town of Hampshire, is 
seated on the river Itch'-yn. 

Then shalt not follow a multitnde to do eviL 

We were much pleased to hear from you. 

A constant perseverance in the path of virtue 
win gain respect. 

Bussia is the largest empire in the world. 

Vicious youth seldom ends in contented old age. 

FAIiSB SYNTAX TO B8 COiHBSGTSI>. 

Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself. 

The bodies of young goslings is covered with 
yeHow down. 

Was you present when the subject was first 
introdueed? 

Some of the boys was playing on the flute. 

In the path of life is mauy thorns, as well as 
lowers. 

* The anthor omnot see the pnofioelety «f aMemptlng to IntrodacA 
more than the Itt Rule in the first pages the other Rnlee nuij be 
taken In their reapeettve plaeee. 

I 2 
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Rule II. Nouns^ of the singular number^ 
oonnected by the conjunction and, require 
the verb and pronoun in the plural, ae, Wil- 
liam and Thomas are good boys: they are 
always obedient to tkeir mother. 

PARSING LESSONS. 

William and his sister vtere inyitec!, but they 
did not gOi 

Eliza and Martha are highly commended by 
their governess. 

Industry and prudent hahits seldom fail of 
success. 

England and France are the most powerful 
nations in Europe. 

Wisdom, virtue, and happiness dwell with the 
golden mediocrity. 

Socrates and Plato were the most eminent 
philosophers of Greece. 

FALSE STNTAZ TO BB OOBBBCTED. 

Ease and comfort is the usual reward of in- 
dustry. 

Robert, James, and Peter was present when 
the subject was mentioned. 

The modest virgin, the prudent wife, and the 
careful matron, is much more serviceable in life 
than female philosophers. 

* ThiBKia«»laoappliettopi*oiKNtlM. 
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Bide Illr K oiiiw of the singolsr number, 
(Bep«E»ted hj nr at nor, require ike verb and 
pr<MM)iiDL IB the Buigular number, m, Albert 
eas Henry is the a^uor scholar. 

PABfiINO LESSONS. 

IgBoranee 9p n^ligence has caused this muk 
take. 

James, William, or Robert intends to accom- 
pany me part of the way. 

Either Mary or Sophia was present when 
Miss Jones called. 

Conscience, or the fear of punishment, res- 
trains him. 

Was Sarah or Margaret in the parlour, when 
the message was delivered ? 

Either Thomas or George was the chief pro- 
moter of the plan. 

FALSE SYNTAX TO BE CORBBXSTED. 

Either he or she were the principal agents in 
promoting the measure. 

I am not a machine, like a clock or a watch, 
which move mei'ely as they are moved. 

Francis, or his cousin, call very frequently to 
inquire a^r my sister. 

Neither pleasure nor advantage arise from 
idleness. 

i3 
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Rale lY. — ^When a coUeetiTe noiBi» AaX 
\sy a noun signifying many, conveys unity^. 
Or oneness of idea, the verb and pronouii 
should be singular, as. The meeting was larg6)» 

When it conveys plurality of idea, the 
verb and pronoun must be plural, as. The 
multitude pursue pleasure as their chief good.* 

PASSING LESSONS. 

A herd of cattle, peacefully grazing, affords a 
pleasing sight. 

My people do not consider; they have not 
\nown me. 

The cattle were driven into the meadow in the 
inoming; the man drove them. 

FALSE SYNTAX TO BE COBREOTED. 

The peasantry in some countries goes bare- 
footed. 

The British Parliament are composed of 
Queen, Lords, and Commons. 

The crowd of boys were dispersed by the 
officers. 

* No posLtiTt nde can be given <m the satjeet,— reapeetaUe entho- 

lities differ; some advocate the public ii^ others the puhlio arr; 

perhaps the following general mle maj be naeftil ;— When a eollMttM 

noon haa but one form, it Is considered pluraU as, manUmdj whoD 

dmits of two forms, as, p^rt^t parlie$t it must be considered Bia> 

r. 
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. . "Sivio y. FronounB must agree in gender, 
iiumber, and person, with the nouns for 
which they stand, aa, Ann is in town, she 
came last week. Every tree is known by U$ 
fruit. 

PABSIKa LBSSONS. 

The moon appears and she shines, but the light 
is not her own. 

Thomas and Mary are both gone, he to the 
great metropolis, and she to her friends in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. 

Charles has lost his book: have you seen it? 

I met Henry and his sister; he was yery 
lively, but she appeared fuU of thought. 

We esteem both the brother and the sister; 
him for his upright conduct, and her for her 
amiable disposition. 

7ALSE SYNTAX TO BE COBBECTED. 

I saw the horse, I mean it with the long tail. 

The army is gone to their winter quarters. 

Rebekah took goodly raiment and put them 
upon Jacob. 

My sister gave me an apple and an orange, 
but I did not eat it till after dinner. 

Call in the labourers and I will pay him his 
wages. 

The books are not injured, although it has 
been tossed about. 
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Rale VL Belative proaoam i^ree with 
their anteoedents in geader, iiHmbar, sixd 
person, as. Thou who headrest; That is the 
vice which I hate* 

PASSING LESSONS. 

These are the trees that were injured bj the 
lighUung last snmraer. 

The boys and girls, whom we met jast now, 
were of the part j. 

This is the pooj whieh bb^ fiither boagfat at 
the sale. 

This is the boy that dbtiagiusbed himself so 
mach at schooL 

That is the interestiag jom^ ladj to whom I 
was introduced when at my airat's. 

That is a dear fiiend oa whom I can safelj 
rely in every time of need. 

FALSE SYNTAX VO B& COSEBCTBDk 

Are you aoqpudnted with that lady which 
sings so sweetly? 

Those young gentlemen, which we saw, belong 
to the grammar school. 

Those young ladies, which passed us a short 
time ago, are on a visit at the halL 

Who is that boy? I mean him which stands 
next the gate. 

The tiger is. a beast of prey, who destroys 

ithout pity. 
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Rule VII. — The relative Uiat 10 used in- 
stead of who or whichy after the interrogative 
toho^ the adjective samey and the superlative 
degree; also after two antecedents, the one 
requiring toAo, and the other which. 

'PARSING LESSONS. 

Who, that can help it, will submit to his inso^ 
lent behaviour? 

That is the same dress that I admired so much 
when hanging in the window. 

The men and horses that we met on the road 
appeared as if they were weary. 

This is the best likeness of the duke that I 
have been able to procure. 

Those men and horses that we saw in the 
street belong to Her Majesty's establishment. 

FALSE SYNTAX TO BE COBBECTED. 

Tliis is the same painting which you saw in 
the drawing room. 

Sir Isaac Newton is the greatest philosopher 
which this country has produced. 

He is the same friend who assisted me when I 
was in so much distress. 

When you sketch the landscape, do not forget 
the old man and donkey which we saw. 

This is the best which can be obtained. 
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Role VIIL — The relatiye is tite noimiia- 
tive ease to the yerb^ if no other naminAtive 
eome between it mid the verb, «8» The master 
who tauffht us. 

If a nominatiye do come between^ the 
relative is governed by some word in its own 
member of the sentence, as. The gentleman 
whom jon saw, and to whom you spolce, is 
the vicar. 

PABSINa LESSONS. 

He wiio preserves me, to whom I owe mj 
being, whose* I am, and whom I serve, is etemaL 

My &ther and uncle were the only persons to 
whom he applied for protection. 

Mar^ and Sophia were the persons whom 
she more particolariy invited. 

I am the person whom you nnjnstiiy suspected. 

FALSE SYNTAX TO BE GOBRECTED. 

If Henry will not listen to his brother, whom 
shall be sent to admonish him. 

He is a friend who I highly respect. 

She, on who we relied, has deceived us. 

Our parents and teachers are the persons who 
we ought, in a particular manner, to respect. 

The lady to who you spoke has left the room. 

* Here utkou i« govwn«d in tlM potieiilv om« by tbt nooa 
«ro0«r<|f understood. 
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Bole IX.'-^Wheti the rektiTe ib pte^eded 
by two antecedents of different perBons, it 
and the yerb ueiiallj agree in person with 
the latter, as, I am the man tokB camnutnds 
you. Here the relative who, and the verb 
commands, agree with man. 

PABaiNa LESSONS. 

Thou art the friend who has often relieved 
me, and who has not deserted me in the time of 
peenliar need. 

I see that thon art a pupil who possesses 
bright parts, but who has not cultivated them. 

You are the only person who perfeotlj oom- 
prehends the nature of my future plans. 

I am sure you ought to be respected, for you 
are a person who is ever ready to assist the 
deserving. 

FALSE SYNTAX TO BE GOBBECTED. 

I see that thou art a boy who possessest an 
amiable disposition, and payest strict attention to 
the wishes of thy mother. 

Thou art a boy who ownest a fault committed, 
and who disdainest to conceal it by falsehood. 

Are you the boy that were sent with the letter 
to the post office? 

Are you not a friend who have often relieved 
me when I was in distress? 
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Bale X. — 'Eyery adjective, and er&ry ad- 
jeotive pronoun belongs to a noun ex{»ew^ 
or understood* a8» Few are happy, that iB, 
persons. This is a pleasant walk, that is, 
this walk isi 

Adjective pronouns agree in number with 
their nouns,* as. This book, these books; that 
sort, those sorts; another road, other roads. 

PARSINa LESsoys. 

They were anfortunatet because they were 
inconsiderate. 

Alfred and Henry have been at their books 
tliese two hours. 

I am not acquainted with his views on the 
other subjects. 

I have not seen him these many years. 

I measure five feet eight inches in height. 

FALSE STNTAX TO BE CORRECTED. 

Do you know what has become of Joseph? 
No, I have not seen him this two days. 

The average height of man is about five foot 
seven inches. 

The chasm{ made by the earthquake was 
twenty foot broad, and fiffy fathom in depth. 

* Bif this meaiu, and bjf thai meamit being used by oar best 
wrlton, are exceptions to the rule. 

t Pareona it here underrtood. | rr n mmm ud 
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BtileXI. The article a or on is used 
belitMPe Boa&B in the aingiilar iiiimb^ only, 
individually or ooUectiTcly, as^ a man, an ox, 
a seore, a thonfland. 

The definite article the agrees with nouns 
dither in the singular or plural number, as, 
^e boy, the girls. 

The articles are often properly omitted; 
when used, they should be justly applied, as. 
Gold is corrupting. The sea is green. 

PARSINa LESSONS. 

Itobert had little money when he commenced 
business, but he had a little when he gave it up. 

So bold a breach of order called for a little 
severity in punishing the offender. 

The restless discontented person is not a good 
friend, a good neighbour, or a good subject. 

The young, the healthy, and the prosperous, 
should not presume on their advantages. 

FALSE SYNTAX TO BB CORRECTED. 

A man is the noblest work of the creation. 

A lion is the fiercest of all animals. 

He has not behaved well, I shall therefore show 
little displeasure. 

Beason was given to a man to enable him to 
oontrol his pasnona. 

K 
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Buk XIL When two nouns oome toge- 
ther, eigntfymg different things 'Ab fyems^ 
is put in the poesessiTe (sase, ds» liy fiitii^r's 
house ; Man's happiness. 

When two noons come together meai^ng 
the aame thing, they are in the same tarn, fts^ 
Victoria, the Queen; Sir Robert Peel> the 
Statesman. 

PABSIKG LBSSONB. 

The scholar^s diligence will secure the tutor's 
approbation. 

I left the letter at Smith's,* the bookselleri 

St« Peter's at Borne is the finest building in 
the world* 

St. Paul's in London bears a strong resem- 
blance to St. Peter's, but it is much smaller. 

FALSE SYNTAX TO BE CORRECTED. 

Is this Henrys book? No, it is Thomass. 
My brothers wifes sister was one of the party. 
What church do you attend? St. Marys. 
Janesf and Anns books were completely spoiled. 
Elizas performance is better than Sarahs^ 
In my fathers house are many mansions. 
Who brought the letter? The linen-drapers boy. 

* HeM aA^tp It nndontood. 

t When two or more nouiu come together In the poMMfllTe cm*, 

-" apostrophe with s la added only to the lait. 
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Bale XIIL Aotiye yerbs govern the 
ot^AOtive case, aa, Sarah writes Bmall hand, 
Joseph sold his parrot. 

Passiye verbs are ako sometimes followed 
hj the objective case, as. My father was paid 
a- large sum ; he was denied her presenoe ; 
he has been offered the choice. 

PASSING LESSONS. 

I wrote the letter, and immediately sent it by 
a messenger. 

The master tanght her and me to write. 

My mother has sent* me a large cake. 

The son dispenses light and heat to the earth. 

I saw the man whom you recommended* 

My father says that he will buy me a pony. 

We should subject our fancies to the govern- 
ment of reason. 

FALSE STNTAX TO BB CORRECTED. 

The master taught Ann and she to write. 

We have reason to respect both Henry and she. 

I have sold the horsey I mean he that the 
groom injured. 

I requested Mary, who you know, to spend a 
fortnight with us. 

She presented tickets to Maria and I. 

* Th«t iMf to m»i it is ih%eake mod not nu that bgoTemed by tlw 
fvrbMMtf. 

k2 
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Bale Xiy« The yerb TO BE haa the 
same oiise after it that it has bcifore it, aa, I 
am he ; I took it to be him* 

Passive verbs, which signify naming^ and 
some neuter verbs take a nominative case 
after them, as, I am named James; Stephen 
died a martyr. 

PABSING LESSONS. 

I am the boy that Mr, Wilson mentioned to you 
They are persons of very great respectability. 
Paul, the great apostle, was originally called SauL 
It was not they who first suggested the plan. 
It might have been she whom I met. 
By great industry he became a learned man. 
Alfred was called ''the Great," because he 
studied the happiness of his subjects. 
I saw a person whom I took to be her. 

FALSE SYNTAX TO BE CORRECTED. 

Who is at the door? Me. Who saw the 
postman? Us. 

I am sure that it was them whom we met. 

It was not her whom we saw in the park. 

K I had been him I would have gone to Leeds. 

It was me who first made the discovery. 

If I were her I should be sorry to remain. 

I saw a gentleman whom I took to be he. 

It was either her or her brother who toldmeof it 
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• Bttle XY. Otte T«rb govema another 
tb»t depends ixpogi h, ia the infinitive idocnU 
as, Ceas0 to do eiril, ham %» do welJL 

The infinitiTe mood* ia aometimea go- 
/vcrned hf a noua or adjective, aa^ It ia my 
dgf^t9ebey; aheia ut/rti^ to bt Javed^ 

To, the aiga of the infinitive, ia nnderatood 
after the verba, behdid, bid, dare, feel, find, 
have, hear, know, let, make, need, observe^ 
perceive, and see.t 

PARSING LESSONS. 

Mj father wishes me to undertake it. 

I need not urge him to do me a favour, for he 
IB always ready. 

I have seen some young ladies conduct them- 
selves with great propriety. 

I heard him say that he was very unhappy. 

FALSE SYNTAX TO BB CORRECTED. 

I have seen some boys to forget that it was 
their duty to obey. 

I need not to inform you that our vacation 
commences on the 21st instant. 

I heard him to say that dinner was ready. 

* ThB inflnitire mood is freqnsntly indpendent, that if, it is not 
pnrerned by any other word, aa. To proceed ; to confea? the troth. 

t With the exception ot let,io U naed before these verbe in the 
pesstre voice. 

k3 
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Kule XYI. Participles have the flame 
government as the verbs from which they 
are derived, as, She is instructing us. 

When a present active participle assumes 
the nature of a noun, it is frequently go* 
verned in the objective case* by a preposition, 
at the same time retaining the power of the 
verb, in governing the following noun or 
pronoun, in the objective case, as, I am 
weary with hearing him. 

PABSING LBSSOKS. 

Viewing the attempt as fruitless, I thought it 
prudent to desist. 

I was instructing Greorge when he called. 

The sum of the moral law consists in obeying 
God, and in loving our neighhour as ourselves. 

What reason did he give for refusing you I 

FALSE SYNTAX TO BE CORRECTED. 

Having disgraced hisself by his vices, he en 
listed for a soldier. 

Acknowledging him and she to be my supe- 
riors, I at once submitted to it. 

Suspecting not only he, but they also, I 
avoided all further intercourse. 

* It is «]«o frequently In the nom. ease, an, Skating i« sometlmet 
dUuitrarous; .it also sometimes gOTems a possesdTa ease, as, Tlw 
leeilag awoke us. 
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* Rule XVn. — The paat tense of the irre- 
gular yerbs should never be used instead of 
the perfect participle, after the auxiliaries 
have and he; thus, I have wrote my copy, 
should be, I have written my copy. 

PARSIKa LESSONS. 

The river was so much swollen that they did 
not attempt to ford it 

I have wrought very hard all the morning. 

I have torn my dress in passing the hedge. 

The sea is never frozen in this latitude. 

Calicoes are now woven by steam power. 

His resolution was too strong to be shaken by 
slight opposition. 

1 have spun my top till I am tired. 

FALSE SYNTAX TO BE COnRECTED. 

I have wore this dress nearly three months. 

Have the horses yet eat all their oats? 

Have you ever seen the Thames froze over? 

The man has drove the cows to the pasture. 

I have chose the buff dress in preference to 
the blue. Which do you think is prettiery 

I have rang the bell twice, but no one an- 
swers it. 

I have rose before seven o clock these two 
mornings. 

I have ran as fast as I could all the way. 
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ttule XYIIL Adverbs are usuaBy placed 
hext to the words tbey <|uali£y» thai ia, before 
lidjectives» after verbs active or Beuter, and 
frequently between the auxiliary and the 
Verb; as^ William is very industrious; Eliza- 
beth behaves well> and is much respected* 

PAKSING LESSONS. 

I was much pleased with your attention. 

I respect David; he is always so good tem- 
pered. 

John promises to be a very useful member ot 
society. 

A plain understanding is often joined with 
great worth. 

To our own failings we are commonly blind* 

We are too apt to like improper companions^ 

fiis talents are more brilliant than usefuL 

f*ALSn SYNTAX TO BE COBRECTBD. 

t lately have sustained a very serious loss* 
l?retty Polly is not inclined to talk always^ 
t not always am so good as I ought to be^ 
t am willing always to receive instruction^ 
t truly may say that Providence has been 

kind to me. 

He has beeii pursued warmly by his enemies. 
We should prepare always for the worst and 

hope ri>r the best^ 
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Btde XIX. — Two negatives are equiyalent 
to an affirmatiTe, that is, they destroy each 
other, as. His language, though inelegant, is 
not ttngrammatical, that is, it is grammatical. 

Two negatives are sometimes improperly 
used; thus, I cannot say nothing on the sub- 
ject, should be, I cannot say anything on the 
subject, or, I can say nothing on the subject. 

When one of the negatives forms part of 
another word, as, ^upleasing, melegant, un- 
pleasant, the two negatives form a pleasing 
variety in our language, as, Her dress, though 
simple, is fwt tVielegant. 

PASSING LESSONS. 

I cannot, by any means, allow it. 
His address, though unpolished, is by no 
means displeasing. 

William has never been unmindful of me. 
I was not unwilling that he should depart 

FALSE SYNTAX TO BE CORRECTED. 

I am afraid the master will scold, for we have 
not done nothing this morning. 

Both the men and horses were tired; they 
could not go no farther. 

There cannot be nothing more insignificant 
than vanity. 
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Rule XX, — Adjectires «Bhou)il never be 
used as adverbs; thus, Charles spoke di»^ 
tinctly, nat distinct She dresses elegantlj^ 
not elegant. 

After verbs of motion, the adverbs biAer, 
thither, and whither, formerly used, are now 
giving place to here, there, and where, 9B, 
Come here, go there, where are you going ? 

PARSma USSSQKS. 

Fr(Hn Soathampton we sailed for Nei»r York, 
and from thence* to Jamaica. 

Whence do you come? Where are you going 
to? He speaks fluently, he reads very distinctly^ 
but he does not think coherently. 

FALSE SYNTAX TO B£ CORRECTED. 

Margaret speaks very polite> and she dresses 
tieat. 

Mary dresses very plain, but she speaks fluent, 

Thomas behaved nobler than his brother. 

I esteem Thomas because he speaks so pleasatat 
to all about him. 

I cannot think well of any one who speaks 
harsh to those under htm. 

* Although the adverbs kemee, tkmee, and wkeiue, hf HbeaHMtnm 
express motion firom a place, yet they frequently ^dmit of a prepo- 
sition befure them; this will also apply to kerCt there, and where ; bat 
in asking a question the preposition it plaoBd last, as, Wteva ar» 
you going to ? In parsing, the two must be eonsidered an adverb. o<r 
the adverb m.ust be called a noon In th« objective case, gportfiMd by 
'^ - orepositien. 
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^ Bole XXL— ^PrepositioBs govern the ob- 
jeKHtkve oase^ m^ From him that is needj 
tarn not away; Qiye me an orange, that 
is, Qive an orange to me. 

The preposition should be placed imme- 
diately before* the relative which it governs, 
as. To whom do you speak? Of what is 
it made? 

PABSING LESSONS. 

Of whom did you buy that beautiful dreat? 

Why did you not give me the letter be^srd 
dinner? 

By whom were you sent? To whom did you 
apply? 

Does that forward boy know to whom ha 
s^peaks with so much assurance. 

To whom do those beautiful gardens belong? 

FALSS aVNTAX TO BE OORREOT£I>. 

What a haadsame pony; who did you buy 
it of? 

Who does that elegant house belong to? 

What is paper made of? What are ropes 
made of? 

The gentleman who I travelled with was 
rather singular in his habits. 

* bi iMniliar oonvtnnliui this nde li not strictly fbllowed, and in 
ntttny ouei it wosld b« eoiiiid«red formal, but the practice of 
plaotag Clw TfnfMMou at tin and of the question, as, What is it 
■Mde of? ii loiiiif groond, and ivill, in tinw, beoome obsolete. 
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Rule XXII. — Certain words shoolci be 
followed by appropriate prepositions, tfansy 
the verb accused requires the preposition oj 
after it, as. 



He is accused 

I accede 

This accords 

It is adapted 

It is agreeahle 

She is averse 

I have an antipa^ 

I have an anHpa^y 

1 blushed 

I do not boast 

I have called 

I confide 

In compliance 

It is consonant 

I am convinced 

It is congenial 

His ideas correspond 

I depend 

She is deficient 

This derogates 



of theft.* 

to his wishes. 

trtVA my ideas. 

to mj wants. 

to my taste. 

to study. 

to vice. 

against vain boasters. 

a^ his ignorance. 

^ my success. 

upon his loiHiship. 

in your honour. 

f0i£& your wishes. 

to my feelings. 

^his worth. 
. to my taste. 

vrith mine. 

upon your friendship. 

in fortitude. 
from my dignily. 



* If the above be nsedln deaes^tbe teacher repeeting th« fonnar 
part of the lentenee, and the pnpUs In turn the latter^ laying aa 
empbasU on the prepoeition, the antbor is penuaded it woald 
have a permanent effect; bnt this is only thrown toA as a fHrnfllj- 
'^^nt, for teasers should depend upon tbeir own jndgDMnt. 
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I was disappoinied 

I wafl disappointed 

I dmeni 

He is eager 

She is endowed 

This is an exception 

I ifould not faipn 

This IB foreign 

I frofu^n not 

I am ignorant 

He was initiated 

I insisted 

Charles is tn^^n^ 

The poor boy is inured 

TI^s militates 

I am not prefttdiced 

We should profit 

I am proud 

I reflect 

It is replete 

She has a resemblance 

I can resolve 

I will never swerve 

She has a ^a«^« 

1 can sympathize 

I will be ^rui9 

I will Msn^ 

I am not versed 

I will triumph 



in my purchase. 

of his company. 

yrom his conclusion^. 

tn his pursuits. 

tr?^ much prudence. 

^ the rule, 

tfpon the great. 

to the subject. 

on the unfortunate, 

o/*hi8 intentions, 

into the mysteries. 

i(pon his obedience. 

upon his studies. 

to hardships. 

against my interestji. 

against her. 

^ experience. 

of jour friendship. 

upon my follies. 

trt^ information f 

to my cousin. 

on nothing. 

from my duty, 

ybr drawing. 

ivith the mourner. 

<o my word. 

on the subject 

in phrenology. 

over difficulties, 
L 
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Rule XXIIL — Co]:\junctioDa connect the 
same moods and tenses of verbs, as^ Candour 
is to be approved and practised. 

Conjunctions connect the same cases of 
nouns and pronouns^ as> He and she were 
schoolfellows. The master taught her and 
me to write. 

PARSING LBSSOI7S. 

Mj brother and he are constant companions. 

If thou sincerelj desire, and earnestly pursue 
virtue, she will assuredly be found by thee, and 
prove a rich reward. 

Margaret and Jane went on Monday, and 
returned again yesterday. 

Him and them we know; but who art thou? 

FALSE SYNTAX TO BE CORRECTED. 

Professing n^ard, and to act differently,* 
mark a base mind. 

Bank may confer influence, but will not neoes* 
sarily produce virtue.t 

Did he not. tell thee his fault, and entreated 
thee to forgive him? 

Let George and I alone, for we are very busy. 

Miss Forman and me were both invited. 

I saw he and William in the park. 

* The aame form in the totIm or partioiplet must be obserred. 
t When A ooi^lnnoHoB comMotf diflSnrent nKKHta, the iramiiMaiw 
t be repeated. 
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Rule XXIV. — Some conjunctions require 
the indicative^ some the subjunctive mood, 
after them. 

Conjunctions, which refer to existing facts 
and circumstances, require the indicative, as, 
William is healthy, because he is temperate. 

Conjunctions that refer to something future 
and uncertain, are generally followed by the 
Bubjunctive, as, If he be alone, ask him to 
come. 

The following conjunctions often take the 

subjunctive, (f, thoughy kst, till, that, except, 
provided, trhether, also the adverbs ere and 
before, 

PABSINa LESSONS. 

Though he urge me yet more earnestly, I will 
not comply. 

If he acquire riches they may corrupt his mind. 
If he does say so, I must believe it. 

FALSB SYNTAX TO BE COBBECTED. 

If your father is alone, give him the letter. 

If my brother succeeds in business, he will 
send for me. 

If your aunt comes next week, will you 
remain here? 

I will not go unless she accompanies me. 

I intend to go whether he comes or not. 

L 2 



Rule XXV. — A noun or pronoun after 
iliaii* or a*,t either agrees with a verb, or ia 
governed by a verb or preposition under- 
stood, as. Thou art wiser than I, that is, 
than I am ; They loved him more than me^ 
that is, more than they loved me* 

PARSING LESSONS. 

lliomas and William write better than ihey. 

Who broke the window? 1 ; but I oould not 
avoid it. 

Who are at the door? Joseph and L 

The n^ork wad better executed by his brother 
thanf himi 

FALSE StNTAX TO ^B CoilRECTBi^. 

I think George is much taller than me. 

William says that Mary is stouter than rii<^ 

I think I know grammar nearly as well as her*. 

I think we acted with greater prudence than 
them. 

Alfred understands grammar better than me; 
but I know geography as well as him. 

I did not say that I was better than her. 

* 7%a«i it lometimes made to govern the relative toko in the objee 
tlve case^ as, Alft«d, than whom a greator king never reigned: this 
ihaj be conbidelred An exeeptiota to the rule. 

t As has aometimes the force of a relative, and draat be coiuddered 
ai auch, as, HU arguments were a§ follow ; here a* itgrees with ita 
•ntaeedrint argiimehts, and is nominative case to the Verb fbUoW. 

* The pteposition 4y is understood. 



( 
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Rule XXVI. — The comparative degreei 
and the pronoun other require than after 
them, and such requires as, as, Mary is better 
than I; No other than he; Such* as do well. 

The comparative degree is generally used 
when only two objects are compared; the 
superlative when more than two ; as, Mary 
is taller than Martha, but Eliza is the tallest 
of the three. 

PARSING LESSONS. 

Always be ready to assist such deserving per- 
sons as need thy aid. 

To trust in him is no more than to own Ids 
power. 

Those thoughtless young men seem to have no 
other pursuit than that of pleasure. 

FALSB SYNTAX TO BE CORRECTED. 

We should be ready to assist such persons 
who deserve our aid. 

He gained nothing more by his speech but to 
be commended. 

Isaac is the taller of the three, but not the 
more prudent and industrious. 

I think that Elizabeth is the tallest of the two. 

This can be no other but my long -lost uncle. 

* When $ueh means a conseqaence, or so great, it takes that after 
It. as, George's behaviour was ntch that I declined all further inti- 
macy, aueh ia bis speed that few can run with him. 

l3 
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ikule XXVIL Certain conjunctions are 
followed by corresponding conjunctions^ aa. 
Either she or I will come. 
i^ilher requires or, as, Either he or I will see her. 



Whether 



or^ 



Neither* 
Though 



As 
So 

Sd 

both 



nor. 






I cannot say whether he or 

she will cotne. 
I am neither rich nor pooi*. 

Though he now neglects 
me, yet I cannot forget 
his kindness. 

My grammar is a« good as 
yours. 

As he is, so will you he. 

He is not so deserving aa 
his brother. 

thdt,'\ I am so unwell that I can* 
iiot work. 

and. Both you and I are invited. 

PARSING LESSONS. 

So far as I am able to judge^ the book is Well- 
Written. 

Although I have not been fortiinate^ yet t 
enjoy many blessings. 

FALSE SYNTAX TO BE GOI^RBOTEb. 

tie would not take the letter himself, nor allow 
me to do it. 

Neither despise the poor or envy the rich. 

* Not is frequently uMd for neitiUr, as, He is nol intriligent, nor 
is he amiable. 

■" Vet is often omitted af^e^ fhoiegk, as. Though he is rich, b«t to 

ppy. 

«/ is often omitted, as< T And is icon*. 
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} ule XXVIII. The distributive pronouns, 
eachy^ every ^ either, and neither , agree with 
nouns and verbs in the singular number 
only, as, Each of us has a pony; every 
man is accountable for himself; either of 
them is right ; neither was present. 

PARSING LESSONS. 

The censns is taken in England every| ten years. 

The president of the United States is chosen 
every four years. 

Each of the brothers in his turn receives the 
benefits of the institution. 

Every man must account for himself. 

FALSE STNTAX TO BE CORREGTEb. 

I have ^ve fingers on every hand, and five 
toes on every foot. 

Are either of Mr. Webb's sons in your class? 

Do either of Mr. Jones's boys belong to yoxit 
school? 

Let every boy look after their own books. 

Each of them were requested to state all they 
knew on the subject. 

Were either of these gentlemen present? 

* Each relates to two taken singly. — ^Evety to more than tWo, 
and sifrnifies the whole taken singly. 

^ Every may be followed by a plural noun or ai\}eetiT6 takr** 
vJllectirely, as, 1 0o to London every three years. 
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Btde XXIX. The infinitive mood^ or a 
part of a sentence, is sometimes the nomina- 
tive case* to a verb, as. To err is hnman^ #^ 
forgive is divine; to play without quarrtlliry 
is pleasant. 

PARSING LESSOXS. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously, is 
required of all men. 

To feed the poor, to clothe the naked, to com- 
fort the afflicted, are delightful duties to the 
pious Christian. 

That it is our duty to promote the good of our 
fellow-creatures is a fact| that no person will 
attempt to deny. 

FALSE SYNTAX TO BE CORRECTED. 

To hear no evil of a friend, to speak no evil 
of an enemy, is a mark of a right spirit. 

To be diligent at his studies, to be respectfbl 
to his teacher, to be kind to his playfellows, is 
the duty of a scholar. 

To be idle at his books, to be disrespectful to 
his teacher, to seek occasion to quarrel with his 
playfellows, is a bad sign in a school boy. 

Bad boys is a great enemy to the peace of a 
teacher. 

To skip, to play at ball, is a pleasant recreation. 

* Fart of a lentence maj also be In the objective. 

ve aafc the qu e atton, what ia a fact? the nom. caie will answer 
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Rule XXX* To express our ideas in a 
few words, an ellipsis, or omission of words, 
is allowed; thus^ instead of saying, he was 
a good man, he was a wise man, we siiy, he 
was a good and wise man. 

When the omission would obscure the sen- 
tence, ot be attended with an impropriety, it 
is not allowable; thus, a house and orchard 
is hot proper language, it should be, a house 
and an* orchard. 

PARSING LESSONS. 

B7 presumption and vanitj we proyoke envj, 
and incur contempt. 
Those wicked bojs must, and shall be punished. 

VALSE SYNTAX TO JiE CORRECTED. 

On mj road I met a man leading a horde 
and ass. 

lie was a learned iind amiable joung man. 

lu England we enjoy a free constitution and 
laws. 

Trifles often ruffle, and often disturb our minds. 

These counsels were the dictates of virtue, and 
were the dictates of true honour. 

We have a beautiful field and trees near the 
house. 

* If we 16&T« out the artlcl* «m, a is nndentood before orcbard, 
end tbet eeanot be ellowedk 
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ADDITIONAL BULBS Am) OBSSBVATIOirS. 

When singular nominatiyea of different per- 
■ons are separated by or or nor^ the rerb agreed 
with the person next it, as, I, thou,* or he is the 
cause. 

TO BE CORBECTED, 

Either Thomas or I has a prospect of being 
elected. 

Either Sarah or I is sure of the first prize. 



When nominatives of different numbers are 
separated by or or nor, the plural one should be 
placed next the verb, as» Neither the captain nor 
the sailors were saved. 

TO BE OOBRECTED. 

Neither the soldiers nor the officer has been 
examined. 

Neither the books nor the letter has arrived. 



We should never use both a noun and its pro 
noun as a nominative to the same verb, as, 
Richard, he is chosen ; here he should be left out. 

TO BE CORBECTED. 

My banks they are furnished with bees. 
Many words they darken speech. 



When a noun or pronoun is followed by a pap. 

* ~"h» Terb in iti proper person it understood to the othen. 
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ticiple, and neither govenu a word, nor is go- 
yemed hj one, we call it the nominative case 
absolute, as, He, being penitent, we pardoned 
him; Shame being lo^, all virtue is lost; here^ 
he and shame are in the nominative case absolute. 



In the position of pronouns of different per- 
sons, the second person must always come first, 
and the third person before the first, as. You and 
he will be invited ; He and I intend to go. 

TO BE COHRSCTBD. 

I and my mother are going into the country* 
He says, he thought he saw me and my cousin. 
Is it agreed that I and you go to Richmond? 
I wish he and you would accompany us. 



The pronoun it frequently represents a part ol 
a sentence, a noun, or a pronoun, as, It is my 
duty to forgive my enemies ; here it stands for 
the clause to forgive my enemies; in the sentence. 
It is I, t^ evidently refers to the pronoun /. 



Relative pronouns are sometimes omitted, as. 
We received the presents you sent us; here which 
\b understood. 

SUPPLY THB RELATIVES IN THE FOLLOWING. 

Did you know the person I sent with the letter? 
All the books I had at school are lost* 
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Double comparatives should be avoided, as, 
Your dress is more prettier tlian mine, should be, 
is prettier, 

TO BB CORRECTED. 

Tray is a more swifter dog than Caesar. 
It is more easier to talk than to act. 



Double superlatives must be avoided, as, She 
is the most handsomest, should be, the most hand" 
some, 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

The nightingale's voioe is the most sweetest. 
' Jane has the most sweetest voice I ever heard. 



When the verbs need and daree^re followed by 
the infinitive mood, thej leave out the s in the 
third person, as. He dare not go ; She need not 
trouble herself. 



The active verb to lay is often improperly 
used for the neuter verb to lie; thus. The boQ\ 
lays on the table, should be Hes on the table. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

France lays on the south of England. 
You have laid too long this fine morning. 
You may lie the books on the sideboard. 
You ought not to lay in bed beyond seven 
">ck. 
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Neater verbs frequently admit of an objectiye 
case after them, when the noun has a similar sig- 
nification, as, I ran a race ; I have fought the 
good fight ; here rtice and/ight are in the objec- 
tive. 



Nouns of Hmey spcLce^ and measurement, are 
sometimes governed in the objective case bj a 
neuter verb,, as, He walked a mile ; John stands 
six feet ; he ran the whole distance. 



The words means and amends are used both in 
the singular and plural number, as. He lived 
temperately, and by this means he preserved his 
health ; He was attentive to his duties, respectful 
to his teacher, kind to his schoolfellows, and by 
these means he became a general favourite. 



The adjective many is frequently used with a 
nngular noun, as, many a man was lost; the 
reason is, that many a man is equivalent to many 
men. 



BEFOBB THE NAMES OF PLACES. 

To or for is used after a verb of motion, as, I 
went to Plymouth, and then sailed for 
Lisbon. 

M 
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In 18 generally used before countries, coun- 
ties, capitals, and large cities, as, I live 
in England, in Yorkshire, in Man- 
chester, in London. 

Ai is used before smaller towns and villageSy 
as, I live at Maidstone, at Hamp- 
stead. 

Into is used after a verb of motion, as, I intend 
to go into the country. 

In is used when motion or rest in a place is 
signified, as, I will take a walk in the 
garden ; she is in the parlour. 



Them is often improperly used with a noun, 
as. Will 3''ou reach me them scissors? tkem ought 
to be those^ 

TO BB COBBEOTED, 

Tell them boys that dinner is on the table. 
Do you see them sheep with black faces? 

ADDITIONAL PABSINO LESSONS. 

Every man has a right by nature to his per- 
sonal freedom. 

All those who have power over their fellow- 
creatures should use that power with loildnesa 
and equity. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
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Ofaaritj si^eawth long and is kind; chaiitj 
enyietli not; chaxity yaunteth not. 

He desired them to appoint a person to whom 
be might explain the design. 

We are to love ourselves so far as to seek, by 
a31 fair means, to advance our own interests, but 
we are also to love our fellow-crratures. 

SelfKsonceit, presumption, and vanity, blast 
the prospects of many a youth. 

To be able to overlook and forgive an injury 
is a mark of an amiable disposition. 

From idleness arises neither pleasure nor ad- 
vantage. 

All men wish to be happy, but too many appear 
to forget^ that happiness is only found in the 
path of virtue. 

Forget the faults of others, and remember thy 
own. 

Presume not in prosperity, and despair not in 
adversity. 

Some talents are buried in the earth, and 
«)thers are properly employed. 

Luxurious living spoils the very pleasure it is 
intended to promote. 

Men of great leammg and talent are often 
found to be more modest and humble than per- 
sons' of very inferior abilities. 

* Mom. to are undnvtood. 

112 
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Qo to the ant, consider her ways and be iHae. 
In books, or work, or healthful play. 

May my first years be past, 
That I may give for every day 
A good account at last. 

Navigation is the art of conducting ships* 
from one port to another. 

Them that serve me faithfully I will reward. 

The Lord Chancellor appoints all justices of 
the peace, and is the general guardian of all in** 
fants, lunatics, and idiots. 
. Every cell in the comb of bees is aa exact 
hexagon, that is, it contains six equal sides. 

Many are brought to ruin by extravagance and 
dissipation* 

Make the study of the Sacred Scriptures thy 
daily practice and concern. 

Precepts have little influence when nott ea* 
forced by practice. 

Avarice and cunning may acquire an estate; 
but they cannot gain a friend. 

A desire to be thought learned often prevents 
our improvement. 

Our parents and teachers are the persona 
whom we ought, in a particular manner^ to res- 
pect. 

Calm was the day; we may expect a calm; to. 
prevent passion is easier than to calm it. 

•> B— Rule XVL t IHitn fh«/ art noC 
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Damp ulr Is nnwholesome; soft bodies damp 
the soand : gaflt casts a damp over our spirits. 

Though bad men attempt to turn virtue into 
ridicule, they honour it at the bottom of their 
hearts. 

After the first departure from sincerity, it is 
seldom in our power to stop ; one artifice gene- 
rally leads on* to another. 

I can cast up accounts. Tell John to pull up 
the weeds. George, turn on the gas. Turn out 
iSkie oxen. I am not to be relied upon. The 
house was burnt down. Take up that needle. 
She was waited upon by her cousin. 

I have, or I had thirty-two teeth, namely, six- 
teen in the upper, and sixteen in the lower jaw. 

^e nightingale is a bird of passage ; it seeks 
ft warmer country in the autumn, and returns 
Again in the spring. 

Be kind and courteous to all, and be not eager 
to take offence without just cause. 

Suit your desires to things, and not things to 
your desires. 

If a man profess a regard for the duties of 
religion, and n^lect those of morality, that 
man's religion is rain. 

The plague raged in London during the reign 
of Charles the Second. 

* Leads on miut be Uk«n together, aod called a oottpoaod tbtIi. 
In tlM ntkt Motion all the verba are compound. 

M 3 
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, The st3am engine is an Engliriiinai^'fi inTeallon. 

in praising him.* With hearing him. Bj 
pursuing this plan. In following his advice. On 
crossing the river. Upon seeing him. By break* 
ing the ice. On surmounting these difficulties. 

I bid him dof it. I feel it pain me. Do jou see 
him run ? I observe it move. You need not fear. 
I have known him act imprudently. I cannot 
make him hear. I saw the horse run. Let me go. 
She need not go. I saw him go. 

Temper the vivacity of youth with a proper 
mixture of serious thought. 

Engrave on your minds the sacred rule^ ^^ D9 
unto others as you wish that they should do onto 

you." . 

Overcome injuries by forgiveness ; disasters by 
fortitude; evil examples by firmness of principle^ 

Is not industry the road to wealth, and virtue 
to happiness? 

He, whose constant employment is detractioii 
find censure, cannot be respected. 

Do you see that boy? The man that brought 
the parcel is gone. I will see that he does it. 
I trust that he will come. Is that the book? 
The hat that I bought in Cheapside is spoiled. 

* In prep, praising act. part, here used as a noan, ob. eaaa* 
fOTcmed by prep, in* kim otf). o. gorerned by tha noon praMHg, 
Rule XVI. 

lit. Sea Rule XV. 
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Gvre me* a light. Send him the letten Lend 
me jour knife. Faj him the monej. Buy me 
A dreae. He tanght me grammar. I sent him a 
hftre. Give her the monej. You tell me nothing. 
paj him the bilL 

Those who live to nature rarelj can be poor. 

Those who lire to fancy rarely can be rich. 

Whom can we so justly love as them who 
bare endeavoured to make us wise and happy? 

Choose whatf is most fit. I have lost all except 
what I gave away. Is this what you mean? I en- 
deavour to do what is right. Will you tell him 
what I say? You know what I mean.> 

I am taller than you. He is older than Jane. 
I am as tall as Jacob. I love you as well as him. 
I have more to do than she. We are not so rich 
as they. They loved him more than me. He is 
as good as I. 

The master *s learning commands the boys' 
respect. 

1 am engaged in looking after my sisters* 
afiairs. 

Spencer, the poet, lived in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the Queen of England. 

I have to call at Smith's, the bookseller. 

Idleness and industry produce very different 

* GofwiMd bj tlM prep, to nndcntood. 

t iVkai, being •qulTalent lo tkai tokiek^ !■ h«r« In tht Mj. cam 
gOTWtttd hj ekoottf uid also nom. eaae to tha verb /#. 
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results ; this leads to comfort and respectabilitj, 
that to want and misery. 

How strangely are opinions of man altered 
by time. 

He delights to serve you; it is his delight to 
serve you; it is delightful to serve you. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to 
your door, 

Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span; 

O! give relief, and Heaven will bless your 
store. 

The man who is faithfully attached to religioii 
may be relied on with confidence. 

She is more talkative and lively than het 
brother, but not so well informed, nor so uni* 
formly cheerful. 

I have been often occupied, alas! with trifled. 

Whatever* is worth doing is worth doing welli 

Aspire after perfection in whateverf state of 
life you choose. 

Be attentive to thy studies; love your enemies; 
disdain to speak an untruth ; forget not thy 
friends; honour your parents; do good to all; 
honour the Queen; fear to do ill; strive to do 
well; be grateful to thy benefactor. 

Order is Heaven's first law; and this oonfest. 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. ^ 

l490r is hera eqairal«nt to tAt thing which, t A4I«ctiT«, 
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I eonsider myself* a citizen of the world, and 
I deem nothing which regards humanity* un- 
worthy of my notice. 

Of all prodigality that of time is the worst. 

Is dinger ready? Are you going? Will they 
ecme? Can you go? Will they try? Why do 
you wait? Are they prepared? When will men 
cease to do evil? 

Moderation, yigilance, and self-government, 
are duties incumbent upon all, but especially on 
such asf are beginning the journey of life. 

Quicksilver is of great use in extracting gold 
and silver from their ores. 

The equator divides the world into two equal 
parts; the one is called the northern hemisphere, 
and the other the southern. 

The sun is the most splendid and glorious 
object visible to human eyes. 

The path of piety and virtue, pursued with a 
firm and constant spirit, will assuredly lead to 
happiness. 

PALSB SYNTAX ON RULE XXII. 

He is inured by hardships. He is intent on 
bis studies. This is an exception of the rule. 
I dissent to his conclusions. This accords to my 
■entiments* 

* TobelB understood In both these eaaet. 

t Jj hMb«retbelbreeofareUtiTe»ndaom.to«r«. 
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I rejoice in your success, t have an anttpatby 
for vice. I blushed for his ignorance. He boasts 
on his success. I am true in mj word. He waft 
initiated to the secrets. 

This is foreign from the argument; That 
book is repl€ite in instruction. He has a great 
resemblance with his sister. We should profit 
in experience. I am not versed on decimals. 
He triumphs in difficulties. 

It is perfectly consonant with mj feelings. I 
confide on jour integritj. In compliance to jour 
request. This is congenial with my taste. 

William is averse from study. This is agre^ 
able with my views. It is adapted for my wants. 
She died by a decline. I differ to you on the 
subject. She is convinced on his worth. 

Sophia is endowed in great firmness. He is 
so mean as to fawn with the great. I am igno- 
rant with his intentions. 

FALSE SYNTAX FROMISCUOUSLT ABRAKGED. 

The shoal of herrings were distinctly seen. 

Thou should love thy neighbour as sincerely 
as thou loves thyself. 

Blessed is the man which walketh in wisdom's 
ways. 

His follies have impaired his mind and broke 
his health. 

He took it to be I| I am persuaded it was her. 
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Who did you receive the intelligence from? 

I feel much for them, thej are so miserable 
poor. 

There was more bojs in the school at the time. 

Every one of the robbers were banished from 
their native country. 

If he comes I shall not have occasion to go. 

Every one should endeavour to correct their 
own faults. 

I think WUliam is the more sensible of the 
three. 

Wisdoms precepts are the good mans delight. 

Am not I the person who you suspected? 

The number of persons were very great. 

Either Eliza or Elizabeth were blamed for it. 

William and George came agreeable to promise. 

No person could behave more noble than he did. 

He and she I have long known, but I am not 
acquainted with their mother. 

I am willing to receive instruction always. 

The peoples happiness is the statesmans 
honour. 

My father and mother they were present* 

Was it him who sits next the window? 

Margaret and her went on Tuesday morning. 

Who did you lodge with when you first came? 

The train of our ideas are sometimes inter- 
rupted. 

I do not think that I am taller than her. 
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A soldier or sailor should be iniadful of tbtir 
duty. 

There's two or three of us who are not willing. 

Was 70U and William acquainted with her? 

I cannot, bj no means, entertain the idea. 

I cannot now take no more dinner. 

Did you hear how fluent and distinct he sp(^e? 

How long have you known Miss Bond and she? 

He is older than me, but I am stronger than him. 

It was me and not him who sent the letter. 

I have read Popes Homer and Dry dens Yirgil. 

That is a book which I am much pleased with. 

Do you think that John and me reads well? 

Nothing never disturbed my mind so much. 

Who did you meet in the park this morning? 

I need not to say anything more to them. 

Let him and I go to the post-office. 

Who did you buy your geography from? 

A too great variety of studies dissipate and 
weaken the mind. 

Every person who frequented the house were 
cordially invited. 

The crowd were so great that I could not 
make my way through them. 

Did you meet a man driving a horse and ox? 

I have tasted no exciting liquor this two year^. 

Ashes are good manure ; we pay two shillings 
• load for it. 

^oeg John and James intend to ask permission? 
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The flocki and not the fleece, are the shepherds 
eare« 

Is this Marys victorine? No, it is Anns. 

Frequent commission of crime harden ns. 

Is not that the ladj which lost her purse? 

Last Christmas I measured five foot in height. 

Did 70U see how Miss Bland had tore her frock? 

Did not 70U see how the river was swelled? 

Do you think that good or evil come of them- 
selves? 

We are expecting him and they every moment. 

I think you understand grammar better than me. 

The enemies who we have most to fear are 
those of our own hearts. 

If G«orge acquires wealth I am afraid he will 
forget his old friends. 

He, she, or it, are personal pronouns. 

Did you procure it at Wilsons? No, at Bonds. 

Out of the same mouth proceeds blessing and 
cursing. 

Do you think it was them who made all this 
mischief? 

I am delighted with his performance always. 

Who did you give the parcel to? Tothe servant. 

I have wrote my exercises very badly. 

There was much spoke and wrote on each aide 
ef t)ie question. 

These trees are very handsome and remarkable 
k^y. 

N 
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PART IV. 

PROSODY. 

1. Prosody, the fourth part of Grammar, 
teaches the true pronunciation of words; it com- 
prises accent, quantity, emphasis, pause, tone, and 
versifica'tion, or the measure of verses. 

2. Accent is the laying of a greater stress on 
one syllable of a word than on another. 

3. In the English la];iguage every word of two 
or more syllables has one of those syllables 
accented, as, pre-sume', e-man'-ci-pate. 

4. The quantity of a syllable is that time 
which is consumed in pronouncing it. Quantity 
is either long or short, as, con-sume, here the 
syllable con is marked short, and sume long. 

5. Emphasis is a remarkable stress laid upon 
certain words in a sentence, to distinguish them 
from the rest, and to make the meaning more 
apparent, as. Apply yourself more to acquire 
knowledge than to show it. 

6. The force of the emphasis becomes more 
apparent by making a short pause after the 
emphatic word, and still more so, by suspending 
the voice a little before it. 

7. A pause is either a total cessatioxiy or a 
short suspension pf the voice, during a percep- 
tible space of time, as, Reading — ^makes a fuU- 
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man ; converaatioii^-a readj-man ; and writing 
—a correct-man. 

8. Tone is a particular modulation or inflec- 
tion of the voice, suited to the sense, aSy How 
bright these glorious spirits shine! 

9. Prose is language not restrained to har- 
monic sounds, or to a certain number of syllables. 

10* Verse or poetry is language restrained to 
a certain number of long and short syllables in 
every line. 

11. When the last syllable of every two lines 
has the same sound, it is called rhyme ; but when 
this is not the case, it is called blank verse. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 
1. What does prosody teach? What does it comprise? 

12. What is accent? Now let me hear you read 
ihe following words, laying the accent on the syl 
lable marked: — 

En-vel'-op, en-ve-lope', gal'-lant, gal-lant', ho-ri'» 
son, hy-e'-na, im'-pc-tus, im-pri'-mis, in-cor-rect'. 

4. What is meant by the quantity of a syllable? 

5. What is emphasis ? 

6. How do you make the force of the emphasis 
more apparent? 

The question, "Will you ride to town to-day?" 
may have four diflerent meanings, according to the 
placing of the emphasis; now let me hear you repeat 
it, laying the emphasis on you^ not forgetting to make 
a short pause after it, thus, — " Will you — ^ride to town 
to-day?" 

n2 
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'Sow place the emphasis on ride. 

Will you ride — to town to-day ? 

Repeat it, making town the emphatic word. 

Will you ride to town — ^to-day? 

Repeat it, with the emphasis on to-day. 

Will you ride to town to-day f 

7. What is a pause? Let me hear you repe t the 
example, making pauses where marked. 

8. What is tone? 

9. What is prose P 

10. What ia Terse or poetry P 

11. When is language called rhyme? When is it 

called blank verse ? 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of pointing written com- 
position in such a manner as may naturally lead 
to its proper meaning, construction, and delivery. 

The points are marked in the following manner: 
Comma , Colon : 

Semicolon ; Period . 

At a comma we pause while we can pro- 
nounce the letter A ; at a semicolon while we say 
A, 6 ; at a colon while A, B, C ; and at a period 
A, B, C, D. 

COMMA. 

A comma usually separates those parts of a 
sentence which, though very closely connected 
in sense, require a pause between them, as, I 
remember, with gratitude, his love and services ; 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 
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POINT THS FOLLOWINa SBNTBNCS8. 

Charles is beloved esteemed and respected. 

I am my dear sir yours sincerely A. B. 

My son give me thy heart. 

Deliberate slowly execute promptly. 

Continue my dear child to make virtue thy chief good. 

Self-conceit presumption and obstinacy blast the 
prospects of many a youth. 

William is respected because he is upright and 
obliging. 

The spirit of true religion is social kind and cheerful. 

I will submit for submission brings peace. 

SEMICOLON. 

The semicolon is used to divide a compound 
Bentence into two or more parts, less dependent 
on each other than those separated by the comma, 
as, Straws swim on the surface; but pearls lie at 
the bottom. 

THE POLLOWINO BEQUIBE THE SEMICOLON. 

Look at these pears they grow in the orchard. 
Of his talents, much might be said concerning his 
ihtegrityi nothing. 

COLON. 

The colon is used to divide a sentence into 
two or more parts, less connected than those 
which are separated by a semicolon, but not so 
independent as separate distinct sentences, as, Do 
not flatter yourself with the hope of perfect hap* 
piness: there is no such thing in the world* 
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turn Foixowmo Koqiaiak irtat colon. 

Always remember tius ancient maxim ^*Know thj- 
•elf." 

Study to acquire the liabit of thinking no study is 
tnore important. 

PERIOD. 

The period is used where the sentence is oatii<^ 
t>lete in construction and sens^ as, Fear God. 
Honour the King. 

OTHEB CHARACTERS JJoxiO IN COMPOSITION* 

The interrogatiye point?, as, What is the timef 
*Ihe exclamation point t, as, 01 I hare lost it. 
The parenthesis ( ), now seldom ua^d. 
An apostrophe*, as, Tho* jadg*d. 
A caret a shows that something has been omitted^ 
iim i 

lis, I diligent; he is industrotls. 

A A 

A hyphen -, as, In-tend, lap-dog. 

The acute accent, marked thus ', as, Fan'-cy. 

The grave accent, marked thus % as, Fli-your. 

The mark to distinguish a long syllable *, as, Roa)^. 

The mark to distinguish a short one ^, as, F511y. 

The diseresis " shows that the (wo vowels form 
Separate syllables, as. Creator. 

A section § divides a chapter into portions. 

A paragraph ^ denotes the beginnmg of a new subject. 

A quotation ** ** shows that a passage quoted is in 
the author*s own words. 

Crotchets or brackets [ ] serve to enclose a parti- 
eular word or sentanoa. 
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Aniodexpyli«»dtypolnfaitoiomtthmgreniarkabl», 

A brace {• connects words which have one com* 

mon term, or three lines in poetrj, having the same 
rhjme, called a triplet. 

An asterisk, or little star,* directs the reader to 
some note at the bottom of the page, 

An ellipsis — ^ as K — g for king. 

An obelisk % a doable dagger {, and parellels Q^ 
refer to some note at the bottom of the page. 

CAPITALS. 

Capitals must be invariably used in the follow* 
iog eituatipusy 

1. The first word of every booky letter^ op 
piece of writing. 

2. The first word of every line i^ poetry. 

3. The first word after a period, and also after 
an interrogative point, as, Fear God> Honour the 
King. Were you there? No, 

4. Proper names of persons, countries, towns, 
aeas, rivers, mountains, ships, &c.; as, William, 
Britain, London, the Atl^tic, the Thames, the 
Peak, the British Queen. 

5. The appellations of the Deity, as, God, 
Jehovah, the Most High. 

6. The pronoun I, and the interjection O. 

7. Adjectives derived from proper names, aS| 
English, French, G'erman^ Dutch. 

8. The first word of a quotation, as, '^Bemem* 
ber the maxim.'' ''Know thyself.** 
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QUESTIONS FOR BXAHINATION. 

1. The first word of eyerj what requires capitals? 

2. Do any words in poetry require capitals? 

3. Are capitals used after any partictdar stops? 

4. What kinds of proper names take capitals? 
Kame a few more examples, as, George, France. 

5. Are they used when speaking of the Supreme 
Being? 

6. What two letters, when used alone, require 
capitals? 

7. What kind of adjectives take capitals? Name 
a few more examples, as, Danish* 

8. What besides takes a capitaL 

EXERCISES ON THE CAPITALS. 

The thames, the Severn, and the humber, are 
three principal rivers of england. 

Fear ^od. honour the Mng. do good to alL 
how desirable art thou, o peace 1 
Do you intend to go? no, i am otherwise 
engaged. 

have you seen my reman and grecian histories? 
Do french gloves wear longer than english ones? 
father of all! in every age! 

in every xlime adored, 
by saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, jove, or lord I 
The english channel separates ^gland from 
trance? / 

THE END. 
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